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if  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tdl  him  his  Me.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  idling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^-ndther  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.^Dz  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


ALBANY  FONBLANQUE. 

Albany  William  Fonblanque  died  last  Sunday,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five.  The  world  has  half-forgotten 
him,  or  remembers  only  how  a  generation  or  so 
ago,  when  his  genius  was  in  its  prime,  he  used 
to  startle  all  newspaper  readers  by  his  brilliant 
epigrams,  his  honest  satire,  and  his  sparkling  wit 
upon  every  political  event  of  importance  that  occurred. 
Of  late  years  he  has  written  little,  and,  as  far 
as  the  outside  public  was  concerned,  his  public  life  was 
ended  long  before  this  week.  That  may  account  for  the 
listlessness  with  which  the  intelligence  of  his  death  has 
been  received  in  many  quarters.  The  demise  of  a 
benevolent  peeress  and  the  obsequies  over  the  grave  of 
a  foreign  diplomatist  have  to  many  people  been  matters 
of  far  greater  interest  than  the  death  and  burial  of  the 
most  brilliant  writer  among  all  the  ranks  of  English 
journalism,  and  of  a  writer  who  was  not  more  notable 
for  his  brilliant  style  than  for  the  steadfast  zeal  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  advocacy  of  principles 
that  he  considered  to  be  true  and  necessary  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  society.  But  mourners  are  not  wanting ;  and 
it  becomes  us  most  of  all,  who  are  humbly  striving  to 
carry  on  his  work,  and  who  desire  to  serve  our  own 
generation  as  loyally  as  he  served  his,  and  as  far  as  may 
be  with  the  same  weapons,  to  acknowledge  how  much 
we  have  lost. 

Nothing  need  here  be  said  about  Mr  Fonblanque’s  per¬ 
sonal  history ;  and  were  we  to  attempt  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  public  work  we  should  have  to  gather  up  nearly 
all  the  best  paragraphs  that  have  been  written  in  the 
Examiner  during  half  a  century.  He  was  born  in 
1797,  his  father  being  an  eminent  equity  lawyer,  and  his 
elder  brother,  who  died  lately,  being  one  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  Bankruptcy.  Himself  trained  for  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  and  acquiring  thereby  some  habits  of  thought  and 
work  that  contributed  greatly  to  his  success  and  to  the 
value  of  his  labour,  he  soon  turned  aside  from  the  active 
pursuit  of  that  profession  to  find  more  congenial  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  writer  for  the  pres^  How  well  he  fared  in 
this  calling  the  readers  of  the  Examiner  hardly  require 
to  be  told.  After  some  'prentice  work  elsewhere,  and 
after  finding  that  in  other  journals  it  was  not  easy  for 
him  to  give  proper  utterance  to  his  criticisms  upon 
men  and  events,  he  associated  himself  with  the  Hunts, 
and  was  by  them  allowed  to  speak  fearlessly  in  the 
journal  that  they  had  started  in  1808.  That  was  about 
fifty  years  ago.  Mr  Fonblanque  soon  became  the  fore¬ 
most  political  writer,  not  only  in  the  Examiner,  but 
in  all  the  English  press,  and  he  held  his  ground  without 
a  rival  until  the  time  came  for  him  to  lessen  his 
labours  and  to  enjoy  some  of  the  rest  that  during 
his  busy  years  he  had  so  thoroughly  earned.  After 
about  twenty  years*  editorship  of  the  paper,  he 
resigned  the  charge  to  Mr  Forster,  although 


during  Mr  Forster’s  editorship,  and  long  after¬ 
wards,  he  continued  to  write  many  of  its  articles, 
his  hand  only  being  slackened  by  age.  How  well  he  wrote, 
it  is  hardly  our  province  to  tell.  The  Edinburgh  Review 
in  1823  declared  the  Examiner  to  be  “  the  ablest  and 
most  respectable  of  the  publications  that  issue  from 
the  weekly  press.”  In  1837,  it  was  willing  to  use 
words  of  stronger  praise,  and  that  praise,  as  was  due, 
was  accorded  especially  to  Albany  Fonblanque.  In  him, 
the  Edinburgh  justly  recognised  the  leader  in  a  revolu¬ 
tion  that  has  been  of  immense  importance  both  to 
literature  and  to  society,  though  the  present  generation 
is  apt  to  ignore  it.  “Among  the  labourers  in  the 
literary  vineyard,”  wrote  the  great  Whig  organ 
in  1837,  oddly,  but  with  much  truth,  “  there 
are  none  whom,  as  a  class,  it  -is  more  desirable  to  raise, 
by  due  sympathy  and  favour,  from  the  obscurity 
and  discontent  oi  a  life  of  neglected  literary  ad¬ 
venture,  than  those  who  devote  their  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  public  press.  Good  feeling  and  good 
policy  are  equally  violated  by  an  opposite  course.  The 
evil  of  which  the  fastidious,  and  people  who  are  far  from 
being  so,  complain,  is  that  newspapers  are  frequently 
wanting  in  the  self-respect,  good  faith,  and  courtesy 
which  belong  to  good  society.  To  this,  it  would  be  a 
proper  answer  to  ask  whether  scornful  exclusion  from 
good  society  is  the  appropriate  remedy  for  this  specific 
evil.  But  one  example  will  go  farther  than  fifty  lectures. 
There  is  nobody  who  need  feel  ashamed  of  a  profession 
of  which  Mr  Fonblanque  is  a  member.” 

Mr  Fonblanque  only  published  one  book,  and  tha^ 
*  England  under  Seven  Administrations,'  was  merely  a 
collection  of  articles  that  originally  appeared  in  the 
Examiner  between  1826  and  1836.  But  what  a  collection  ! 
Essays  written  to-day  upon  the  occurrences  of  yesterday, 
and  planned  altogetherso  as  to  produce  theutmost  possible, 
and  the  best  possible,  effect  to-morrow,  necessarily  lose  a 
great  deal  of  their  point  when  read  after  an  interval  of 
forty  or  fifty  years.  But  the  point  of  Albany  Fonblanque’s 
writing  can  never  be  much  dulled.  As  long  as  any 
of  the  hundred  grievances  against  which  he  protested 
remain  unfedressed,A  his  pungent  arguments  will  be  as 
fresh  as  ever.  When  all  the  miseries  he  set  himself  to 
cure  are  done  away  with,  the  weapons  by  which  he 
helped  to  effect  the  change  will  be  worth  treasunng  up 
among  the  choicest  relics  of  the  nation.  They  who 
would  know  what  political  writing  is  at  its  best  will  do 
well  to  study  this  ‘  England  under  Seven  Administra¬ 
tions.'  They  will  there  see  tokens  of  wit  and  humour, 
as  kindly  and  homely  as  Steele’s,  as  caustic  and  pungent 
as  Swift’s,  as  light  and  playful  as  Sterne’s.  They  will 
there  make  acquaintance  with  a  master  of  style  who  can 
bear  comparison  with  Addison,  and  a  political  reformer 
not  less  zealous,  and  certainly  more  honest  and  consis¬ 
tent,  than  Defoe.  It  is  as  the  peer  of  such  men  as  these 
that  one  naturally  thinks  of  Albany  Fonblanque,  and 
it  is  only  when  we  remember  that  he  was  the  disciple 
of  Bentham,  and  the  friend  of  Landor  and  Grote,  that 
we  can  understand  how  it  is  that,  instead  of  having  been 
enshrined  some  four  or  five  generations  ago  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  be  is  this  momiug  to  find  modest  burial  in 
Kensal-green  Cemetery. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

The  negotiations  which  have  been  going  forward  for 
a  renewal  in  a  modified  form  of  the  Commercial  Treaty 
between  this  country  and  Franco  have  naturally  aroused 
(ho  comments  of  those  who  look  upon  all  such  treaties 
as  necessarily  violating  the  principle  of  free  trade.  It 
is  urged — and,  regarded  rhetorically,  with  great  force — 
that  commercial  freedom  is  inconsistent  with  parchment 
bonds  ;  that,  if  those  interested  in  the  matter  could  be 
beard,  a  large  majority  of  them  would  repeat  the  cele¬ 
brated  reply  of  the  French  merchants  to  Colbert-,  “  Leave 
us  alone,  leave  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves.”  Free  trade 
by  treaty,  we  are  told,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Any 
concessions  made  to  one  country  must  be  at. the  expense 
of  another  ;  and  therefore  diplomacy,  which  is  only 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  special  concessions, 
is  entirely  out  of  place  when  employed  for  the  promotion 
of  commercial  liberty  between  nations. 

To  these  general  arguments  against  all  fiscal  agreements 
between  different  countries  there  have  been  added  more 
special  ones  derived  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  case.  M.  Thiers,  it  is  said,  has  always  avowed 
j)rotectionist  opinions,  and  his  latest  utterances  show 
that  he  does  so  still.  If  he  negotiates,  it  is  solely  with 
a  view  to  carry  out  these  principles.  He  will  endeavour 
to  put  as  many  obstacles  as  possible  in  the  way  of 
British  cmnmerce  ;  that  being  the  way,  according  to  his 
notion,  or  promoting  the  prosperity  of  his  own  country. 
The  differential  duties  on  British  shipping  which  have 
Ijeen  imposed  since  February  last  are  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  French  Government. 
Any  agreement  which  M.  Thiers  may  enter  into  will 
have  for  its  object  the  restriction  of  our  commerce ;  and, 
therefore,  to  negotiate  with  him  in  the  interests  of  free 
trade  is,  at  the  best,  waste  of  time,  and  may  turn  out 
something  much  worse. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  put  the  arguments  of  those 
who  deprecate  the  renewal  of  the  French  Treaty  as 
forcibly  as  we  co.uld,  for  the  reason  that,  though  we 
acknowledge  what  they  urge  has  much  weight,  we 
cannot  share  their  conclusions.  The  real  question  is 
whether  or  not  we  shall  gain  anything  for  freedom  of  trade 
by  negotiating.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  French  Presi¬ 
dent  will  be  guided  throughout  the  whole  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  by  principles  which  we  hold  to  be  mischievous 
both  for  his  own  country  and  ours ;  but,  if  we  were  to 
refuse  to  enter  into  any  now  fiscal  engagement  with  him, 
would  not  thoso  principles  still  be  reflected  in  the 
French  tariff  ?  Are  we  not  likely  at  least  to  gain  more 
by  allowing  ourselves  to  be  consulted  in  the  arrangement 
than  if  we  stood  sulkily  aside  and  let  M.  Thiers’s  eco¬ 
nomical  heresies  develop  themselves  untrammelled  and 
uncontrolled  ?  We  acknowledge  that  the  full  force  of 
these  considerations  is  limited  by  others.  We  must  not 
fillow  England’s  name  to  be  used  as  a  sanction  for  the 
exploded  fallacy  of  protectionism.  M.  Thiers  must  not 
be  permitted  to  use  the  economical  prestige  of  this 
country  as  a  cover  for  the  ignorantly  selfish  doctrine 
that  the  way  to  benefit  one’s  own  country  is  to  injure 
every  other ;  that  patriotism  and  philanthropy  are  irre¬ 
concilable.  But  in  a  brain  so  full  of  discordant 
mediaevalisms  and  contending  jealousies  as  that  of  the 
I  rench  President  the  most  innocuous  concessions  on 
our  part  may  seem  a  sufficient  price  for  substantial 
concessions  on  his,  or  he  may  concede  almost  all 
we  ask  for,  not  because  he  hates  us  less,  but  because 
he  hates  others  more.  It  is  said  that  the  surtaxes 
(le  pavilloiiy  which  he  hoped  would  drive  our  shipping 
from  h  rench  ports,  have  only  succeeded  in  throwing 
the  carrying  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans; 
and  as  this  was  not  -quite  the  object  with  which 
they  were  imposed,  they  are  likely  to  be  taken  off  again. 
What  our  statesmen  have  really  to  do  is  to  look  at  the 
proposals  of  M.  Thiers  in  the  concrete,  and  judge  them 
by  the  accepted  principles  of  British  commercial  policy. 
AVith  the  reasons  that  recommend  those  proposals  to 
their  author  they  have,  as  statesmen,  nothing  to  do. 
rhoM  reasons  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  invaluable 
epecimens  in  any  collection  of  nsvcholoffical  fossils  :  but 
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countries  respectively,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
determine ;  bnt  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that 
they  bear  the  burthen  between  them. 

As  nations  are  in  the  habit  of  taxing  each  other  in  this 
way,  can  anything  be  fairer  or  wiser  than  that  they 
should  come  to  an  agreement  to  lighten  each  other’s 
loads  simultaneously  ?  It  is  with  this  question  as  with 
disarmament.  No  nation  is  willing  to  cut  down  its 
military  e.stablishment  in  the  face  of  the  large  military 
forces  of  its  neighbours,  and  the  game  of  beggar-my- 
neighbour  goes  on  because  no  nation  can  risk  to  be 
weaker  than  those  around  it.  So  no  nation  is  willing 
to  relinquish  its  accustomed  privilege  of  making  other 
countries  pay  part  of  its  taxes  while  they  make  its 
citizens  pay  part  of  theirs,  and  thus  a  race  of  greedy 
stupidity  is  run  which  is  alike  discreditable  and  un¬ 
profitable  to  all.  To  the  lasting  honour  of  Mr  Cobden’s 
memory,  he  took  the  only  practicable  means  of  lessening 
this  evil,  by  inducing  two  of  the  foremost  peoples  of 
the  world  to  simultaneously  abstain  from  potting  their 
hands  into  each  other’s  pockets — or,  at  least,  not 
to  put  them  in  so  far.  On  both  sides  there 
have  been  people  who  have  complained  :  “  We  have 
withdrawn  our  hand  more  than  you  have  withdrawn 
yours ;  ”  but,  long  after  the  last  cry  of  these  pusillanimous 
hagglers  has  died  away,  Mr  Cobden’s  achievement  will 
be  an  example  and  an  encouragement  for  future  states¬ 
men.  We  believe  the  Government  may  be  trusted  to 
Rave  as  much  of  Mr  Cobden’s  work  as  it  can. 
Mr  Gladstone  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  treaty, 
and  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  question  ;  and  even 
Mr  Lowe  has  got  as  far  with  his  political  economy  as 
Adam  Smith.  Bnt  if  M.  Thiers  is  determined  to  put 
up  his  idol  of  Protection  in  the  holy  plafces  of  com¬ 
mercial  freedom,  we  hope  that  our  Government  will 
leave  him  the  full  responsibility  for  a  step  which  will  be 
lamented  by  every  enlightened  man  in  the  two  nations. 


LORD  SALISBURY  ON  EDUCATION  AND  I 
GENTILITY. 

The  speech  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  Manchester  in 
distributing  prizes  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  local  University  Examinations  had 
remarkable  merit, — remarkable,  because  it  is  the  sort  of 
merit  we  never  look  for,  and  seldom  find,  in  the  speeches 
of  Conservative  statesmen.  The  occasion  naturally  led 
him  to  discourse  of  education,  and  as'  naturally,  in  an 
active  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  Education 
Act.  Lord  Salisbury  posed  on  this  question  like  a 
man  who,  unable  to  resist  a  measure,  is  anxious  to  gain 
the  peculiar  distinction  of  farsightedness  and  superior 
elevation  of  view.  His  remarks  were,  in  general,  per¬ 
fectly  sound,  and  it  is  impossible  to  denounce  too  strongly 
“  paternal  government,”  but  one  or  two  questions  sug¬ 
gest  themselves.  Is  the  Marquis  the  man  to  throw 
stones  at  “  paternal  government  ?  ”  The  motto 
of  his  party  has  been  government  for  the  people, 
possibly,  bnt  certainly  not  by  the  people.  And  if 
the  House  of  Lords  is  not  paternal  government, 
what  sort  of  government  is  it  ?  This  fact  certainly  does 
not  diminish  our  interest  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  utterances. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  only  wish  that  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  deliberate  and  sincere  conviction  of  his  mind, 
for  then  we  should  hope  to  see  him  change  his  political 
camp.  We  fear,  however,  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  only  a 
convert  for  the  occasion ;  we  fear  his  detestation  of 
paternal  government  extends  no  farther  than  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act,  and  only  there  because  it  did  not  give  quite  so 
much  to  the  Church  of  England  as  he  could  have 
wished. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  only  inconsistency  in  the 
Marquis’s  speech.  He  says  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
have  committed  a  great  act  of  paternal  government  in 
providing  the  lower  orders  with  education,  to  a  great 
extent  at  the  public  expense.  This  statement  is,  to  say 
the  least,  highly  coloured,  for  the  cost  of  the  new 
machinery  is  thrown  upon  the  rates,  to  which  we  need 
Rot  say  that  the  “  lower  orders  ”  are  by  far  the  chief 
contributors.  The  upper  ten  thousand  ”  give  but  a 


slender  portion  of  the  total  aggregate  of  local  or  other 
taxation.  But,  supposing  it  were  a  fair  account  of  the 
Education  Act,  did  the  Marquis  forget  that  the  paternal 
education  is  a  mere  fleabite  compared  with  the  paternal 
Church  ?  Saul  among  the  prophets  was  a  model  of  con* 
sistency  compared  with  a  champion  of  a  State  Church 
bewailing  the  terrible  dangers  of  State  Education.  The 
Church  of  England  is  simply  a  huge  company,  chartered,, 
guaranteed,  and  supported  by  the  State,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  religion  gratis  to  all  who  will  receive  it,  the 
practice  of  compelling  the  unwilling  to  enter  having 
been  abandoned  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  and 
demoralising  tendencies  of  a  democratic  age.  There  is 
one  plain  likeness  between  religion  and  education,  of 
the  benefit  of  which  education  should  not  be  deprived ► 
i^ligion,  it  is  said,  is  of  inestimable  worth  ;  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  it  means  eternal  weal  or  woe,  to  the  State,  pros¬ 
perity  or  ultimate  decay ;  but,  invaluable  as  are  its  benefits, 
they  are  remote,  and  seldom  impress,  as  they  ought,  the 
imagination.  Wherefore,  although  men  admit  in  words  its 
infinite  value,  yet  under  the  pressure  of  their  animal  wants 
and  their  fondness  for  luxuries  of  sense,  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  tempted  to  neglect  it,  and,  in  particular,  will  not 
pay  for  the  support  of  religion  in  a  decent  and  becoming 
form.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  exert  a 
gentle  coercion,  quietly  and  softly  to  pick  the  money 
out  of  their  pockets,  and  return  in  a  gracious  rain  the 
healthful  influence  of  gratuitous  religion.  Now,  if  this 
be  the  case  with  religion,  much  more  is  it  true  of 
edacatiqn.  Parents,  many  of  them  at  least,  admit  in  a 
way  the  advantages  of  education ;  but  these  are  so 
remote,  and  so  little  afiect  their  imagination,  that  they 
prefer  to  let  a  child  go  without  education  for  a  week, 
rather  than  miss  a  half-pint  of  beer.  If  tbe  State  should 
endeavour,  even  by  means  of  police-courts  and  fines,  to 
compel  parents  to  do  their  duty,  it  may  fairly  claim  to 
escape  the  stigma  of  “  paternalism,”  unless  we  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  the  protection  of  property  from 
thieves  is  a  dangerous  license  of  paternal  ^vemment. 
It  would  certainly  be  better  for  many  children  to  be 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  thieves  than  to  be  robbed 
of  that  training  and  information  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  fit  them  to  live  with  comfort  in  a  society 
such  as  ours. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  at  a  little  tenderness 
towards  the  Church  in  the  Marquis,  whose  ungraceful 
attempts  to  clothe  himself  with  the  gfarb  of  piety,  by 
senseless  and  constant  reference  to  “  Providence,” 
hover  between  absurdity  and  profanity  ;  bnt  really  it  is 
too  much  when  the  champion  of  a  Church  whose  special 
mission  it  has  been,  whatever  its  intention,  to  provide 
gratuitous  religion  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
affects  to  regard  the  provision  of  education  for  the  poor, 
chiefly  at  their  own  expense,  as  likely  to  “  nnteach  them 
something  that  is  still  more  valuable  than  even  that 
useful  knowledge — namely,  tbe  independence  and  the 
liberty  which  is  the  special  characteristic  of  Englishmen.” 
His  fears  are  amusingly  groundless.  Independence,  we 
fancy,  is  happily  no  peculiar  property  of  Englishmen  ; 
for,  not  to  mention  our  next-door  neighbours,  the  Scotch, 
has  the  Marquis  forgotten  our  American  cousins  ?  The 
Scotch  parochial  system  of  education,  to  which,  with 
all  its  faults,  no  small  portion  of  the  vigour  of  Scotch 
Liberalism  is  due,  is  ten  times  more  paternal  than  the 
English,  for  the  schools  are  maintained  as  a  charge 
upon  the  land,  and  not  upon  ratepayers.  Education 
doled  out  by  a  clergyman,  who  must  be  approached  with 
a  certificate  of  baptism  in  one  hand  and  your  cap  in  the 
other,  is  as  degrading,  and  as  utterly  destructive  of 
liberty  and  independence,  as  anything  given  in  the 
name  of  education  can  well  be ;  but  education  for  the 
ratepayers*  children,  supported  by  the  ratepayers,  is 
quite  a  different  matter,  and  is  the  only  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  liberty  or  progress.  Even  free  education,  so 
great  a  bugbear  to  many  Liberals,  thrives  in  America, 
without  lessening  the  self-respect  of  the  people,  or 
destroying  their  liberty.  At  the  present  moment  we 
believe  the  sum  contributed  by  the  “  upper  and  middle 
classes”  to  education  is  so  small  that  the  less  they  say 
about  it  the  better. 
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Lord  Salisbury’s  warnings  against  the  mischievous 
notion  of  gentility  is  in  itself  so  excellent  th&t  we  hardly 
care  to  remark  on  the  position  of  the  speaker.  Speaking 
of  the  overstocked  “genteel”  professions  and  the 
demand  for  manual  labour,  Lord  Salisbury  says  the 

■  >  “  must  be  due  to  some  dis- 
tho  notion — which  I  should  like  to 


present  anomalous  state 
turbing  cause  in  the  r.: 
brand  by  every  disgraceful  term  which  could  occur  to 
me — that  some  vocations  are  *  genteel/  and  others  are 
not.”  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Marquis,  from  his  lofty 
lieight  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  brand  by  every 
disgraceful  terra  the  habit,  common  among  English¬ 
men,  of  preferring  social  to  pecuniary  rewards  ;  but  is 
not  this  hankering  after  gentility  the  veiy  back¬ 
bone  of  our  aristocratic  institution  ?  It  is  a 
little  unkind  in  the  Marquis  to  curse  a  sentiment  to 
which  his  own  position  is  mainly  due ;  for  is  it  not  the 
very  crowning  aspiration  of  a  genteel  life  to  eat  one’s 
dinner  at  the  same  table  with  a  live  lord  ?  The  man 
who  nobly  pines  on  thirty  shillings  a  week  rather  than 
dirty  his  fingers,  would  give  half  of  his  week’s  earnings 
for  the  plate  from  which  a  prince  has  taken  his  cheese. 
Is  not  the  foolish  fellow  who  turns  aside  from 
honest  labour  abundantly  punished  without  suf¬ 
fering  the  additional  indignity  of  being  spat  upon  by 
a  marquis — one  of  the  idols  of  his  worship  ?  For,  in 
truth,  but  for  the  gentility  of  the  thing,  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  Marquis  and  a  wealthy  manufac¬ 
turer  ?  Doubtless  the  Marquis  himself  is  too  sensible  a 
man  to  imagine  or  make  any  difference  ;  but,  of  course, 
he  must  know  that  his  importance  in  public  affairs  would 
have  been  very  much  less  if  he  had  been  plain  Mr 
Gatlin,  whose  father  had  left  him  a  large  and  flourishing 
manufactory. 

We  doubt  whether  “  branding  by  every  disgraceful 
term  ”  the  notion  of  gentility,  is  the  most  hopeful  way 
of  getting  rid  of  it.  The  desire  to  enter  a  genteel  busi¬ 
ness  is  simply  one  phase  of  the  eternal  conflict  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  between  tradition  and  living 
reality.  Our  genteel  professions  were  once  filled  by  all 
the  intellect  and  energy  of  the  community ;  and,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  clergy,  the  respect  paid  to 
them  was  merely  a  natural  and  spontaneous  tribute  to 
their  worth.  In  a  feudal  state  of  society,  we  can  recog¬ 
nise  the  usefulness  even  of  nobles,  and  of  hereditary 
government ;  but  when  science  and  commerce  opened 
new  paths  to  the  human  race,  paths  rich  in  promise  and 
blessing,  a  conflict  began  which  even  now  is  far  from 
ended.  lu  the  feudal  times,  the  merchant  was  a  simple 
bagman,  supplied  by  sailors,  who  were  sometimes 
pirates,  and  often  smugglers.  All  learning  was  tho 
learning  of  the  cloister.  Even  to  this  day,  a  merchant 
has  a  difficulty  in  finding  admission  to  clubs,  to  which 
El  genteel  profession  is  an  “  open  sesame.”  Mr  Mun- 
iella  is  a  much  greater  man  than  Lord  Salisbury, 
for  he  could  make,  what  the  latter  has  only 
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nearly  wild,  and  the  discussion  to  which  it  led  was  cheer¬ 
fully  acrimonious.  Its  rough,  common  sense  must  be 
admitted.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  subtle  differences  between  the  motives  by  which 
the  Bench  was  in  each  case  actuated.  “  The  Jolly  Sailor  ” 
is  closed  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  morality,  the  Bench 
holding  that  the  Middlesex  magistrates  are  the  guardians 
of  the  morals  of  London,  and  that  it  is  consequently 
their  duty  to  suppress,  as  far  as  possible,  all  places  where 
men  and  prostitutes  assemble  together  to  dance  and 
drink.  Sailors  are  a  very  common,  vulgar  class,  and  it 
matters  very  little  whether  they  grumble  at  having  their 
dancing  cut  short,  or  whether  they  do  not.  When  it  is 
Jack  of  the  Clara  who  wants  to  dance  with  Poll  of  Tiger 
Bay,  the  immorality  of  the  thing  is  self-evident.  It  is 
only  as  we  move  westward,  and  Poll  begins  to  wear 
satin  and  sealskin,  while  Jack  has  his  club,  and  is  no 
longer  “  Jack  ”  except  to  his  friends,  that  the  Spartan 
austerity  of  the  Bench  relaxes.  What  is  immoral  in 
Ratcliffe  Highway  is  venial  in  Piccadilly,  el  a  censu 
*  nomen  traliit.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Horace  and  his 
slave  over  again.  There  is  probably,  we  say  it  with  all 
respect,  not  a  member  of  the  Middlesex  Bench  but  has 
at  some  time  or  other  in  his  youth  visited  at  least,  if  he 
has  not  frequented,  the  Cremorne  Gardens  and  the  Argyll 
Rooms.  Probably  not  one,  unless  it  were  out  of 
curiosity,  has  ever  visited  “  The  Jolly  Sailor.’*  Hence 
towards  the  Ratcliffe  Mabille  no  “  sneaking  tenderness  ” 
existed.  Morality  sternly  asserted  itself.  If  Jack  wants 
to  dance  he  must  come  westward  to  do  it.  And  if  he 
wants  to  argue  that  a  Bench  which  sits  to  control  the 
amusements  of  the  people  ought  at  least  to  be  consistent, 
and  to  allow  the  poor  to  dance  as  well  as  the  rich,  the 
sailor  as  well  as  his  betters,  all  that  we  can  say  is  that 
he  does  not  understand  how  rarely  the  virtue  of  con¬ 
sistency  is  to  be  found  in  an  assembly  of  middle-aged 
county  gentlemen.  That  the  Middlesex  Bench  should 
license  the  Argyll  Booms  and  refuse  a  license  for  precisely 
similar  purposes  to  **  The  Jolly  Sailor,”  is  no  matter  of 
wonder.  The  wonder  would  have  been  if  they  had  acted 
otherwise. 

But  why,  to  come  back  to  Lord  Banelagh’s  pertinent 
and  sensible  remark,  did  the  same  Bench  which  licensed 
the  Argyll  Rooms  refuse  a  license  to  Cremorne  ?  The 
answer  is  not  difficult.  The  renewal  of  Mr  Baum’s 
license  was  opposed  by  respectable  people  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood.  No  such  opposition  was  offered  to 
the  license  applied  for  by  Mr  Bignell.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  no  respectable  people  in  Great  Windmill- 
street  ;  or  it  may  be  that  such  as  there  are  do  not  find 
the  Argyll  Booms  a  nuisance.  There  is  a  third  suppo¬ 
sition  which  we  should  be  unwilling  to  entertain,  but 
which  would  not  alter  the  facts  of  the  case.  No  doubt 
if  the  Rev.  Mr  Kempe  were  to  build  a  college  at  the 
Regent  circus,  as  Canon  Cromwell  has  built  a  college 
at  Chelsea,  or  if  some  enterprising  land-jobber  and 
speculator  were  to  buy  op  the  houses  in  Great 
Windmill- street  cheap,  pull  them  down  and  build  better 
in  their  place,  it  would  soon  be  discovered  that  the 
Argyll  Rooms  were  open  to  objection.  But  at  present 
no  such  objection  has  been  preferred,  and,  accordingly, 
the  Bench,  upon  perfectly  intelligible  grounds,  refused 
the  one  license  und  granted  the  other. 

Now  one  or  two  very  unpleasant  things  suggest  them¬ 
selves  with  reference  to  these  three  decisions  of  the 
Middlesex  Bench.  A  committee  of  gentlemen  which  opens 
a  casino  at  the  West-end  while  it  shuts  up  a  dancing-room 
in  Ratcliffe  Highway,  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  regulation  of  the  amusements  of  a  city  so  large 
and  populous  as  London.  So  much  is  at  once  evident. 
As  for  the  unlucky  confusion  of  thought  which  holds 
that  what  makes  a  place  of  amusement  a  public  nuisance 
is  that  respectable  householders  in  the  locality  object 
to  it,  we  wish  to  point  out,  what  possibly  did  not  occur 
to  Mr  Pownall  and  his  brother  magistrates,  that  the 
principle  is  one  which,  if  adopted,  will  infallibly  lead  to 
ttn  organised  system  of  black  mail.  **  Respectable 
householders  ”  in  the  neighbourhood  of  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  will  have  to  be  “  squared ;  ”  and  a  special  class 
ot  “  respectable  householder  ”  will  grow  up  whose 


respectability  will  bring  him  in  a  very  good  annual 
income.  This  however  —  valeat  quantum — is  but  a 
minor  consideration.  What  we  are  most  concerned 
with  IS  that  Cremorne  was  closed  upon  evidence  which 
could  be  given  to-morrow  in  the  case  of  any  London 
the^re  whatever.  There  was  literally  nothing  alleged 
by  Canon  Cromwell  and  Mr  Evans  against  Mr  Baum’s 
g^dens  that  could  not  equally  well  be  alleged  against 
the  Gaiety,  or  Her  Majesty’s,  or  Covent  Garden.  It 
IS  impossible  to  conduct  a  place  of  public  amusement 
without  a^  certain  amount  of  noise  and  bustle.  But 
the  decision  of  the  Middlesex  Bench  virtually 
amounts  to  this — ^that  the  moment  a  dweller  in  the 
neighbourhood  finds  the  noise  a  nuisance  the  place  is 
to  be  closed.  Were  this  rule  carried  into  effect,  every 
theatre,  every  concert-room,  and,  we  may  add,  every 
club  in  London,  would  have  to  be  closed  to-morrow. 

The  amusements  of  London  ought  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  police,  who  would  regulate  them  upon  an 
intelligible  principle,  and  without  that  caprice  for  which 
Lord  Ranelagh,  in  his  sensible  but  somewhat  impetuous 
disgust,  can  find  no  milder  word  than  **  hypocrisy.”  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  a  great  city  such  as  London  is  to  have  no 
casinos  or  Mabilles.  What  is  wanted  is  to  see  that  such 
places  are  respectably  conducted,  and  that  “public 
order  ”  is  preserved  at  them.  Upon  all  such  questions 
it  is  the  police  who  are  most  competent  to  decide. 
No  police  magistrate  would  ever  have  dreamed  of 
closing  Cremorne.  And,  putting  Cremorne  out  of  the 
question,  it  is  perfectly  monstrous  that  a  haphazard 
assembly  of  county  gentlemen,  of  whom,  probably,  not 
one  has  ever  set  foot  in  Ratcliffe  Highway,  should  close 
a  respectably- conducted  place  of  amusement  upon 
grounds  so  broad  and  ^neral  as  those  which  doomed  “  The 
Jolly  Sailor.”  The  whole  question  of  public  amusements 
is  one  with  which  a  scratch  team  of  middle-aged  squires 
is  altogether  incompetent  to  deal ;  and  the  sooner  a  Bill 
is  brought  in  to  constitute  a  Brewster  Sessions  of  police 
magistrates  the  better  will  it  be  for  all  parties  concerned. 
A  Bench  which  licenses  the  Argyll  and  the  Holborn 
Rooms,  while  it  closes  Cremorne  ana  “  The  Jolly  Sailor,” 
deliberately  stultifies  itself,  and  cannot  too  soon  be  sent 
about  its  business. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  SLAVES. 

Mr  Horace  Greeley’s  sentiments  regarding  the  woman 
question  are,  of  course,  eagerly  discussed  by  friends  and 
foes  during  the  present  struggle  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  American  Republic.  All  his  past  utterances  on  the 
subject  have  been  carefully  collected  and  compared,  and 
a  balance  struck  between  them — for  they  are  not 
altogether  consistent.  Among  the  strangest  of  these  is 
one  on  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  female  emanci¬ 
pation.  Whenever,  he  is  reported  to  have  said. 
Providence  intends  a  wrong  to  be  redressed,  the  relief 
is  obtained  by  armed  revolution.  Wherever  armed 
revolution  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible,  as  in 
this  case,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  wrong  is  not  remediable, 
and  that  its  existence  is  in  accordance  with  the  designs 
of  Providence.  Some  notion  of  this  sort  has  bwa 
suffered  to  influence  public  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  claims  of  oppressed  nationalities  on  extraneous 
assistance.  It  is  held  that  a  nation  which  cannot  free 
itself  from  the  grasp  of  another  is  not  worthy  of 
freedom.  The  sentiment  is  not  generous,  but  something 
may  be  said  for  it,  and  it  is  certainly  convenient. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  can  possibly  be  true  of 
oppressed  classes  within  a  nation,  such  as  serfs,  slaves, 
and  women.  Their  emancipation  must  clearly  proceed 
from  those  above  them,  seeing  that  the  conditions  of 
oppression  under  which  they  labour  render  the  mass 
of  them  unable  to  see  their  way  to  freedom  and  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  taking  active  measures  to  obtain 
it.  When  Mr  Greel^  mentioned  armed  revolution  as 
the  only  means  of  redress  permitted  to  the  oppressed 
by  a  Providential  government  of  the  world,  he  surely 
forgot  that  the  abolition  of  serfdom  throughout  Europe 
generally  proceeded  from  the  action  of  the  classes  above 
the  serfs,  that  this  was  especially  the  case  recently  in 
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Hussia,  and  that  the  en  aucipation  of  the  negro  slaves 
in  the  English  colonies  was  entirely  the  work  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  philanthropic  English¬ 
men. 

The  parallel  between  the  agitation  in  favour  of  that 
great  act  of  justice  and  the  present  movement  in  sup¬ 
port  of  female  emancipation  is  much  closer  than  might 
at  first  sight  be  supposed.  The  controversy  regarding 
the  lawfulness  and  social  advantages  of  negro  slavery 
is  now  much  forgotten  ;  but  as  the  arguments  of  bigotry 
and  self-interest  are  alike,  whatever  the  subject  matter 
may  be,  it  will  not  be  amiss  at  the  present  moment  to 
recall  a  few  which  were  thought  very  conclusive  in 
their  day,  but  which  the  narrowest  Conservative  would 
now  bo  ashamed  to  repeat,  and  to  show  bow  closely 
they  have  been  revived  to  check  the  attempt  at 
improving  the  condition  of  women. 

One  was  the  alleged  contentment  of  the  slaves.  Now 
human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  a  minimum  of  hap¬ 
piness  will,  by  force  of  habit,  appear  sufficient  to  an 
individual  who  has  known  no  better  condition.  When 
to  this  natural  peculiarity  is  added  early  training,  and 
the  unceasing  inculcation  by  authority  of  the  duty  of 
contentment,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  good  imitation 
of  the  quality  is  produced  ;  but  it  never  lasts  when  the 
opportunity  of  a  happier  existence  is  afforded.  Thus 
many  women  are  contented  because  they  have  no  means 
of  judging  how  better  treatment  would  affect  them,  and 
because  early  education  and  theological  figments  blind 
them  to  the  real  evils  of  their  lot. 

Another  argument  was  that  irresponsible  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  superior  is  not  dangerous  to  the  inferior, 
since  a  man  is  sure  to  have  a  regard  to  the  safety  of 
his  own  property.  This  statement,  as  it  regarded  the 
slave,  was  abundantly  contradicted  by  fact.  A  slave¬ 
owner  in  a  passion  did  not  always  stop  to  calculate  the 
money-value  of  the  slave  whom  he  tortured  to  death, 
neither  did  this  principle  prevent  his  “  working  him  up,” 
that  is,  making  him  labour  to  the  point  of  exhaustion 
and  death,  rather  than  keep  him  in  old  age.  Something 
closely  resembling  these  proceedings  may  be  seen  every 
day  in  this  country  in  the  case  of  working-men’s  wives  ; 
and,  granting  that  extreme  bodily  ill-usage  is  rare, 
especially  in  the  upper  classes,  who  can  say  that  the 
enormous  power  legally  possessed  by  men  over  women  is 
always  used  in  the  interest  of,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of,  the  latter  ?  Does  not  the  ownership  which  is  supposed 
to  produce  so  much  fine  feeling  often  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  power  of  interfering  in  every  way  with  the 
action  of  the  owned,  repressing  her  best  faculties,  and 
condemning  her  to  a  life  of  forced  inaction,  or  to  a  pre¬ 
scribed  routine  of  uncongenial  occupations  ? 

But  the  most  favourite  argument  against  abolition 
was  that  slaves  were  unfit  for  freedom  on  account  of 
their  lack  of  certain  virtues  necessary  to  independence ; 
and  this  was  a  plea  that  gave  abolitionists  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  as  it  was  most  used,  not  by  those  trucculent 
advocates  of  slavery,  who  supported  the  system  coute  quiy 
coiUe,  from  interested  motives  or  natural  brutality,  but 
was  brought  forward  by  persons  who  had  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow  creatures  at  heart.  The  late  Lord  Derby, 
then  Colonial  Secretary,  noticed  this  argument  in 
the  speech  with  which,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1833,  he 
opened  the  debate  on  the  Government  measure  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies.  “We  are 
told,”  he  said,  “  that  the  slaves,  at  the  present  moment, 
are  unfitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  freedom ; 

.  .  .  that  theyhave  no  forethought,  no  discretion;  and  that, 
in  short,  they  would  bo  totally  ruined  were  you  to  throw 
them  loose  upon  the  world.”  These  considerations  he 
disposed  of  as  follows  :  “  It  is  slavery  which  prevents 
them  from  exercising  the  virtues  of  foresight  and  pru¬ 
dence;  it  is  slavery  which  leav’^es  them  nothing  to 
labour  for ;  it  is  slavery  which  takes  away  from  them 
all  the  incentives  to  industrious  labour,  which  debars 
them  from  all  the  ties  of  social  intercourse  ;  and  then 
you  declare  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  social 
life — that  they  have  no  foresight,  no  industry,  no 
prudence,  no  discretion,  and,  therefore,  they  must 
continue  in  a  state  of  slavery.”  In  a  style  precisely 


good  in  some  other  points.  It  was  said  in  1833  that, 
though  the  power  of  parting  the  slave  mother  and  child 
was  the  undoubted  right  of  the  slave-owner,  common 
humanity  would  so  generally  prevent  its  exercise  that  the 
clamours  of  abolitionists  on  this  subject  were  mere  out¬ 
bursts  of  sentimental  exaggeration.  Practically,  common 
humanity  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  this  iniquity,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  act  with  greater  vigour  in  the  analo¬ 
gous  cases  to  which  we  can  point  in  the  present  day. 

Again,  the  friends  of  the  negroes  had  to  make  their 
way  through  social  persecutions  and  misrepresentations, 
which  are  reproduced,  in  no  slight  measure,  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  supporters  of  the  cause  of  female 
advancement.  All  sorts  of  terms  of  abuse,  from  “  negro - 
worshippers  ”  to  incendiaries,  were  applied  to  all  those 
who  ventured  during  the  latter  days  of  slavery  to  hint 
that  a  black  skin  did  not  deprive  a  man  of  his  natural 
right  to  freedom.  So  now  the  friends  of  woman  are 
accused  of  recklessly  undermining  her  true  happiness 
and  usefulness,  and  altogether  altering  her  position 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  because  they  endeavour  to 
secure  her  personal  safety,  her  property,  and  her  equal 
right  with  the  father  to  the  custody  of  her  children,  and 
because  they  would  substantiate  her  claim  to  admission 
to  all  professions  for  which  she  shows  an  aptitude. 

But  brighter  times  arc  approaching,  and  if  woman’s 
cause  cannot  abide  Mr  Horace  Greeley’s  singular  test,  it 
has  the  same  machinery  to  support  it  as  that  which  was 
successful  in  bringing  the  sorrows  of  the  negro  to  a 
happy  termination.  The  slave,  powerless  to  help  him¬ 
self,  too  completely  crushed  even  to  seek  deliverance, 
found  friends  among  the  finest  minds  in  England : 
woman  is  not  so  helpless  or  so  ignorant,  but  she  must 
yet  lean  for  help  and  support  in  a  struggle  which  still 
promises  to  be  severe,  on  the  men  who,  overcoming  the 
natural  prejudices  of  their  sex  at  the  call  of  justice  and 
mercy,  have  not  hesitated  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  those 
who  have  no  claim  but  that  of  necessity  on  their 
generous  assistance.  If  they  who  obtained  liberty  for 
the  negroes  still  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  fair 
dealings  between  man  and  man,  the  names  of  those 
who  now  plead  the  cause  of  w’omen  in  Parliament, 
and  who  support  it  in  the  press,  will  not  be  forgotten. 
The  friends  of  liberty  all  over  the  world  reverence  the 
names  of  Clarkson,  Macaulay,  and  Fowell  Buxton ;  ^e 
nobler  subiects  of  tho  tTroater  emaucioation  will  cherish 


Every  law,  it  has  been  said,  is  an  evil ;  and  a  crimina 
law  is  a  great  evil.  But,  in  most  cases,  it  is  an  evil 
applied  to  correct  or  check  a  greater  evil.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune  to  have  to  spend  a  few  millions  a  year  watching 
catching,  and  punishing  thieves,  but  it  would  be  a  vastly 
greater  evil  to  allow  stealing  ;  to  take  away  the  means 
of  feeding  and  sustaining  the  people.  Such  is  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  all  proper  criminal  laws  ;  it  is  by  means  of  a 
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idle  class,  by  indulging  in  the  lowest  propensities  of 
their  nature.  The  pursuit  and  extirpation  of  dangerous 
and  noxious  animals  has  some  nobility  about  it,  but  the 
canton  destruction  of  hundreds  of  poor  timid  crea¬ 
tures,  driven  together  by  keepers,  is  a  piece  of  sheer 

•  unmitigated  brutality. 

The  self-interested  champions  of  game,  who  packed 
the  Committee  on  the  Game  Laws,  apparently  feeling 
the  weakness  of  this  part  of  their  case,  procured  the 
evidence  of  soma  of  the  chief  constables  of  counties, 
and  have  tried  to  turn  their  enemies*  guns  on  themselves. 
It  is  a  fact  which,  but  for  the  importance  evidently 
assigned  it  in  the  Committee,  would  be  too  ridiculous  to 
deserve  notice,  that  witnesses  were  obtained  who  bad 
the  truly  naive  courage  to  maintain  that  the  game  laws 
were  a  blessing  to  society,  and,  in  particular,  that  the 
imprisonment  of  poachers  was  a  positive  gain  to  the 
ratepayers.  What  a  miracle  those  game  laws  really 
are !  The  punishment  of  crime,  which  in  all  other  cases 
is  found  to  be  a  costly  evil,  is  by  their  benign  influence 
transformed  into  a  blessing  and  a  source  of  pecuniary 
pro6t  to  the  community  !  The  honour  of  this  glorious 
and  immortal  discovery  belongs,  so  far  as  we  can  discern, 
to  Colonel  Robertson,  the  chief  constable  of  Hertford¬ 
shire.  But  let  not  the  game-preserver  boast  himself,  or 
the  opponents  of  the  game  laws  be  downcast,  until  the 
truth  of  this  discovery  is  made  manifest.  We  must 
confess  that  never,  perhaps,  was  so  much  contained  in 
Fo  little,  a  greater  truth  attested  by  shorter  evidence. 
The  demonstration  is  complete,  and  could  be  put  in  a 
nut-shell.  The  Colonel  very  properly  confines  his  figures 
to  his  own  county,  but,  mutatis  mutandis^  the  same 
results  could  no  doubt  bo  shown  for  every  county  in 
England.  In  one  year,  158  men  were  sent  to  prison ; 
take  the  average  duration  of  their  sentences  at  six 
weeks,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  at  3s.  per  week  per 
man,  and  the  total  is  142Z.  That  is  the  debtor  side  of 
the  account.  Now  take  the  creditor  side  of  the  account. 
The  county  rates  were  benefited  to  the  extent  of  1701. 
by  fines,  and  only  IGl.  was  given  in  poor  relief  to  the 
families  of  the  men  in  prison.  A  short  arithmetical 
process  gives  the  result;  121.  balance  in  favour  of  the 
game  laws !  Who  will  venture  to  say  that  the  game  laws 
should  be  abolished  after  that  ? 

The  only  fault  of  this  demonstration  is  its  brevity. 
The  gallant  colonel  is  probably  better  acquainted  with 
drill  than  w'ith  statistics,  and  he  has  lived  to  be  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  living  example  of  the  deceitfulness  of 
figures.  Of  his  1 70/.,  a  portion,  30/.,  is  set  down  as 
costs ;  we  suppose  that  the  costs  were  incurred  before 
they  were  charged  for,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
estimate  of  the  loss  of  time  of  officials,  &c.,  for  which 
the  30/.  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  exacted.  But 
that  is  nothing  to  the  other  little  circumstances 
forgotten  by  the  Colonel.  Whence  he  gets  his  estimate 
of  3.S.  per  week,  w'e  do  not  know,  but  certainly  the 
heads  of  prisons  are  to  be  congratulated  if  they  maintain 
prisoners  for  5d.  a  day.  What,  however,  about  the  cost 
of  chaplain,  warders,  judges,  police;  the  cost  of  watch¬ 
ing,  catching,  and  punishing  the  poacher  ?  What  of  the 
cost  of  the  gaol  itself?  All  these  trifles,  says  the 
the  Colonel,  should  be  ignored,  for,  if  the  game  laws 
were  abolished  to-morrow,  the  same  establishments 
would  have  to  bo  kept  up,  the  same  number  of  cells, 
warders,  policemen  ;  and  since  we  have  to  keep  all 
these  up,  w’e  may  as  well  give  them  something  to  do  for 
their  pay. 

The  misfortune  of  the  Colonel’s  argument  is  that  it 
proves  too  much.  From  his  point  of  view  drunkenness 
must  be  eminently  profitable  to  the  ratepayers ;  for  few 
drunken  men  are  imprisoned,  but  many  are  fined.  Those 
who  are  guilty  of  assault  must  also  bring  much  grist  to 
the  mill.  We  don’t  fine  thieves,  and,  taking  them  at  38. 
a  head,  there  may  be  a  trifling  loss  on  their  account. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  crimi¬ 
nals,  like  poachers,  do  not  give  a  handsome  profit,  if  we 
leave  out  of  account  all  expenses,  except  the  trifle  of  3s. 
a-head.  Of  course,  the  only  way  to  ascertain  how  much 
nny  department  of  crime  costs  is  to  divide  the  total 
expenditure  by  the  number  of  prisoners.  The  idea  of 


j  leaving  out  all  the  most  important  items,  and  striking  a 
balance,as  Colonel  Robertson  docs,  isso  absurd  that,  as  we 
have  said,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  evidently  trotted 
out,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  a  moment’s  notice.  We 
should  be  charmed  if  the  Colonel  could  convert  the 
railway  companies  to  his  somewhat  novel  view,  as  he 
might  thereby  efifect  a  considerable  saving  to  the  rate¬ 
payer.  Let  him  go  and  try  them  with  the  argument 
that  seemed  to  please  some  members  of  the  Committee. 
We  can  imagine  the  dialogue.  The  Directors  will  oblige 
by  conveying  prisoners  for  a  nominal  charge  of  one  penny 
per  passenger.  It  w'ill  not  do  them  any  harm,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  prove  a  gain.  The  trains  must 
run  in  any  case.  If  no  prisoners  were  sent  by 
train,  not  a  penny  would  be  saved  to  the  company. 
They  would  have  to  keep  up  tlie  same  stations  (which 
are  not  made  merely  for  prisoners,  but  with  regard  to  the 
general  traffic),  the  same  number  of  guards,  porters,  and 
stokers,  the  same  trains,  the  same  expenditure  of  coal, 
everything  in  short  the  same,  if  no  prisoners  w’ere  sent 
by  railway.  On  the  other  hand,  a  penny  for  each 
prisoner  would  be  a  positive  gain,  and  probably  show'  by 
the  end  of  the  year  a  contribution  of  12/.  to  the  funds 
of  the  company.  We  can  imagine  the  answer  of  a  com¬ 
pany  to  such  an  application. 

If  Colonel  Robertson’s  statistics' had  been  reliable,  n 
great  fact  would  hive  been  established  in  favour  of  the 
game  laws — that,  taking  the  number  of  convictions  at 
10,000  in  a  year  (which  is  just  a  little  over  the  average 
of  the  past  few  years)  the  ratepayers  would  have  profited 
to  the  enormous  extent  of  789/.  On  the  contrary,  how¬ 
ever,  the  loss  is  very  great,  we  do  not  mean  in  the 
depravation  of  character,  which  is  incalculable,  but  in 
mere  money.  Have  the  ratepayers  nothing  better  to  do 
with  their  money  than  give  it  for  the  support  of  the 
amusements  of  the  idlest  and  richest  class  in  the  com¬ 
munity  ?  When  that  question  is  put  at  the  next 
election,  wre  have  no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  will  prefer  to  throw  the  cost  of  this  amusement 
on  the  persons  who  enjoy  U.  The  very  least  to  be 
expected  of  gentlemen  sportsmen  is  that  they  shall 
relieve  the  already  over-burdened  ratepayers  of  an 
expenditure  that  does  them  no  manner  of  good,  and 
perhaps  then  there  will  be  some  money  to  spend  on  the 
education  of  the  people. 

The  gentry  are  very  anxious  to  have  game  made 
property,  in  defiance  of  every  acknowledged  principle  of 
jurisprudence.  It  is  a  rule  to  which  the  law  of  no 
civilised  country  affords  any  exception,  that  what 
cannot  be  possessed  cannot  be  made  property.  Tamo 
pheasants,  under  the  control  of  their  keepers,  or  deer 
kept  in  parks,  and  tame,  might  fairly  be  made  property. 
But  wild  animals,  in  a  state  of  nature,  would  form  n 
kind  of  property  quite  unique.  When  a  shot  is  fired 
into  a  herd  of  deer,  they  sometimes  run  over  half-a- 
dozen  properties  before  they  stop ;  so  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  they  would  have  been,  and  ceased  to  bo,  the 
property  of  six  successive  proprietors.  But  supposing 
that  the  ordinary  poacher  was  made  a  felon,  what  then  ? 
Some  curious  results  would  follow.  In  the  first  place,  when¬ 
ever  a  gentleman,  excited  by  the  chase,  followed  a  fox  or 
hare,  or  any  other  game  upon  another  man’s  land,  and 
shot  it,  he  would  be  regarded  as  a  felon  and  sent  to  the 
treadmill.  We  should  not  be  sorry  for  such  a  result ; 
it  would  have  a  wholesome  effect.  Another  consequence 
of  the  change  would  be  the  turning  many  gen¬ 
tlemen  into  wholesale  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  It 
appears  that  in  Hertfordshire  an  important  business 
is  done  in  catching  young  partridges,  the  nets 
employed  costing  as  much  as  30/.  each.  Of  course, 
very  young  partridges  are  not  caught  to  be  eaten,  and 
the  head  constable  was  asked  what  was  done  with  theni  ? 
The  colloquy  is  interesting.  “  Who  would  buy  them  f*” 
“I  should  think  you  gentlemen  buy  a  great  number  of 
them.”  You  mean  to  stock  their  land  ?”  “Yes.”  This  is 
a  nice  little  bit  of  morality.  Poaching  is  an  awful  sin,  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  but  so  extensive  is  the  demand 
foryoung  partridges  by  “you gentlemen,”  that  it  keeps  up 
a  business  involving  considerable  capital,  and — w'itness  it, 
“you  gentlemen  and  justices” — no  small  risk.  It  really 
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is  a  fine  joke,  when  one  of  the  receivers  ot  the  partridges 
flits  as  judge  over,  and  sentences  toimprisonnient,  the  very 
man  that  supplied  him  with  the  interesting  progeny. 

But  the  infamous  injustice  of  the  game  laws,  the  gross 
partiality  for  the  rich,  and  the  merciless  treatment  of 
the  poor,  is  brought  out  by  some  other  suggestions  made 
to  the  Committee.  One  head  constable  desired  to  strike 
a  blow  at  the  receivers  :  it  is  the  licensed  game  dealers 
who  buy  most  of  the  game  from  the  poachers,  and  the 
proposal  made  was  to  compel  them  to  keep  a  register  of 
every  purchase.  A  good  idea,  but  there  was  one  flaw 
to  it.  Gentlemen,  w’ho  sell  game,  would  probably  not 
like  to  have  the  full  extent  of  their  sales  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  policeman.  The  accommodating  con¬ 
stable  was  prompt,  “  if  gentlemen  did  not  wish  to  have 
their  names  on  a  register,  means  might  bo  found  to  obviate 
it.”  Precisely  so  :  trust  the  genius  of  a  constable  to  find 
one  law  for  gentlemen,  and  another  for  common  folk. 
But  the  suggestion  that  ought  to  be  mentioned,  as  crown¬ 
ing  the  edifice  of  iniquity,  was  to  consider  every  person 
found  in  the  possession  of  game  a  felon,  until  he  proved 
that  he  had  bought  it,  or  had  not  obtained  it  by  poaching. 
The  English  law  boasts  of  its  humanity  in  holding  every 
man  innocent  until  proved  guilty  ;  but  our  noble  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  rich  man’s  sport  propose  to  hold  every 
possessor  of  game  to  be  guilty  of  poaching  until  he 

‘  *  To  make 


Kensington  authorities.  The  most  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  that  night  were,  perhaps,  the  utter  dis¬ 
regard  shown  by  the  visitors  to  the  endless  beauties 
of  the  Murillo  comer  of  the  museum,  and  the  remark¬ 
able  zeal  exhibited  by  a  parson  voluntarily  lecturing 
to  everybody  on  the  theme  that  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  was 
not  a  brother  to  the  newspaper  proprietor  of  the  same 
name,  and  that  Greuze  was  the  most  contemptible 
representative  of  the  most  contemptible  school.  A 
Bishopsgate-street  lad,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  when 
listening  to  the  reverend  lecturer,  rescued  me  from  the 
monotony  which  threatened  me  on  that  evening.  This 
was  his  birthday,  and  he  got  a  day’s  leave  from  the  con¬ 
fectioner’s  shop  he  was  employed  at.  A  cigar  and  a 
glass  of  bad  port  opened  his  heart  to  me  and  trans¬ 
formed  him  at  once  into  a  cicerone  through  Brick-lane, 
in  which  thousands  and  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  were  “  Saturday-nighting  ”  amidst  an  uproar 
that  no  pen  could  describe.  My  companion  showed  and 
told  me  lots  of  things  of  which  a  thrifty  “  picturesque  ” 
reporter  could  probably  make  several  articles;  bat 
neither  space  nor  my  capacity  would  allow  me  to  go  here 
beyond  the  bare  statement  ot  a  few  facts  elicited  on 
that  occasion  with  reference  to  the  trade  in  which  my 
companion  was  engaged. 

No  one  would  probably  believe  that  the  small  and 
very  untempting  shops  chiefly  kept  by  Swiss  and  Italian 
people  in  the  West-end,  and  by  English  pupils  of  these 
men  in  the  East-end,  are  realising  as  a  rule  five  pounds 
a  day  clear  profit  on  this  side  of  Holborn  Viaduct,  and 
at  least  three  pounds  on  the  other  side,  and  that  the  early 
closing  of  public-houses  is  welcomed  by  the  dealers  in 
lemonade,  ices,  and  cakes  as  an  arrangement  most  likely 
to  increase  still  more  their  profits.  The  inoffensive' 
products  they  sell  are  paying  them  a  hundred  -  fold 
better  than  the  finest  wines  and  liqueurs  could  ever 
do,'  and  wdth  no  trouble  whatever.  Except  ginger-beer 
and  ices,  nothing  is  made  on  the  premises.  All  the  cakes 
and  sweets  they  sell  are  made  in  large  factories,  and 
supplied  to  them  according  to  their  order.  Cakes  cost 
them  about  fourpence  a-dozen,  and  are  sold  at  a  penny 
each,  thus  realising  200  per  cent,  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Out  of  one  shilling-and-eightpence  worth  of 
chocolate,  they  make  fifty  and  sometimes  seventy  cups 
of  a  beverage  sold  at  fourpence  a  cup  in  the  East-end,  and 
at  sixpence  a  cup  in  the  West-end,  and,  as  the  exj^nses 
for  milk  do  not  exceed  one  shilling,  about  a  sovereign  is 
thus  realised  out  of  an  outlay  of  less  than  three  shillings. 
Lemonade  is  bought  at  one-and-twopence  a  dozen  bottles, 
and  sold  at  fourpence  and  sixpence  a  bottle,  clearing 
something  like  400  per  cent.  Ginger-beer,  fabricated  on 
the  premises,  costs  about  one  shilling  per  every  hundred 
bottles,  provided  corks  and  bottles  are  properly  pre¬ 
served  so  as  to  serve  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and 
it  is  sold  at  twopence  per  bottle.  No  corkscrew  being  used 
for  opening  ginger-beer,  my  companion  assured  me  that 
the  same  corks  had  served  his  employers  since  he  entered 
the  shop  as  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age;  while  the 
ginger-beer  bottle  itself  is  everlasting,  unless  used  in 
battles  with  the  police.  In  this  way  this  national  and 
refreshing  beverage  realises  to  its  manufacturers  some¬ 
thing  like  sixteen  shillings  for  every  shilling  of  outlay,  and 
a  small  shop  sells  easily  in  the  summer-time  as  much  as 
three  hundred  bottles  a  day,  making  21.  lOs.  out  of  three 
shillings.  Ices  sold  at  twopence  a  glass  bring  in  a^ut 
eicrht  shillincrs  for  an  outlav  of  between  one  shilling 


proves  ins  innocence 
game  property  would  be  useless  without  such  rules. 
Injustice  cannot  be  maintained  without  tyranny.  It  is 
natural  and  fitting  that  men  who  begin  by  outraging 
the  best  established  and  universally  acknowledged 
principles  of  property  should  proceed  to  destroy  the 
constitutional  safeguards  of  freedom,  and  end  by 
offering  up  the  rights  of  the  citizen  to  the  idle  sport 
of  idle  men. 


SATURDAY-NIGHTING  IN  BETHNAL-GREEN. 

There  seems  really  to  bo  a  constant  duel  between  good 
intentions  and  actual  life.  Those  with  whom  first  origi¬ 
nated  the  idea  of  planting  in  Bethnal- green  a  little  branch 
of  the  South  Kensington  tree  probably  hoped  that  they 
would  thus  not  only  provide  a  wholesome  recreation  to 
the  poor  careworn  existence  of  starving  weavers,  semp¬ 
stresses,  and  match-makers,  but  would  also  create  a  new 
and  powerful  weapon  for  spreading  civilisation  among  a 
population  which  so  sadly  wants  it.  Yet,  if  they  would 
make  a  journey  to  Bethn^-green,  now  that  the  sensation 
created  by  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  has 
abated,  they  would  clearly  see  that  it  is  not  by  the 
glorious  but  silent  works  of  Murillo,  Velasquez,  Van- 
dyck,  Horace  Vernet,  or  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  a  desti¬ 
tute  London  quarter  is  to  be  civilised.  The  museum 
has  done  one  thing  for  the  district — it  has  given  it  a 
great  local  holiday  on  the  day  of  its  opening.  The 
unsophisticated  heartiness  and  candour  with  which  an 
English  mob  salutes  any  embodiment  of  the  institutions 
under  which  it  lives  had  another  occasion  for  showing 
themselves,  and  that  is  all.  With  the  display  of  old 
rugs,  carpets,  curtains,  and  bits  of  crimson  cloth  stuck 
up  outside  the  houses  on  a  certain  Monday  of  June  last 
ended  all  the  civilising  effect  of  the  new  museum. 
The  vast  majority  of  Bethnal-green  citizens  have 
never,  and  perhaps  will  never,  go  inside  the  museum, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  can  never  manage  to 
”  dress  up  ’spectably.”  Women  who  dispense  with 
regular  marriage  because  they  have  not  suitable  clothes 
to  wear  at  the  wedding  ceremony,  and  who  prefer  all 
the  insecurity  of  concubinage  to  a  reproach  of  want  of 
“  gentility  ”  on  the  part  of  their  friends,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  the  chance  of  getting  the  same  reproach 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  few  pictures.  The  majolica 
fountain  in  the  courtyard  of  the  museum  is  all  they  will 
ever  know  of  the  institution  intended  to  bring  on  them 
all  the  blessings  of  “  sweetness  and  light.”  The  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  museum  are,  almost  without  exception. 
West-end  working  men  and  small  shop-keepers.  Omni¬ 
buses  are  crowded  all  along  the  main  street  leading  to 
the  museum,  and  there  is  no  end  of  shouting  and  joking 
on  the  part  of  the  hosts.  But  there  is  not  to  be  seen  a 
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such  shops  remaining  in  business  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  a  thrifty  Italian  or  Swiss  retiring  with  10,000Z. 
after  a  few  years’  dealing  in  this  sort  of  business  seems 
to  be  by  no  means  a  rare  case.  My  companion  expressed 
a  firm  hope  that  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  he  will  be  a 
well-to-do  man  if  he  manages  soon  to  find  a  wife  with 
the  fifty  pounds  he  wants  to  establish  himself.  The 
Haymarket  was,  of  course,  his  ^ia  desideria,  and,  from 
the  long  explanation  he  gave  me  of  the  difference  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  West-end  and  the  East-end  condition 
of  his  trade  at  the  present  moment,  it  became  obvious  to 
me  that  whatever  may  be  the  other  results  of  the  New 
Licensing  Act,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  to  decrease  Hay- 
market  prostitution.  It  would  appear  that  women 
leaving  the  Alhambra,  the  Argyll  Rooms,  and  the 
theatres  went  usually  to  the  various  restaurants  of  that 
neighbourhood,  where  only  such  gentlemen  accom¬ 
panied  them  as  could  spend  a  couple  of  pounds 
for  a  supper ;  while  now  they  go  to  an  oyster  or  a 
confectioner’s  shop,  where  five  shillings  go  a  long 
way,  and  where,  consequently,  young  clerks  venture 
now  much  more  frequently  than  they  did  formerly, 
when  the  company  of  these  ladies  implied  heavier 
expenses.  My  companion  said  that  “  businesses  in 
capital  situations  ”  have  already  risen  to  double  their 
former  price,  and  that  he  could  not  hope  to  establish 
himself  in  the  West-end  before  having  carried  on  business 
in  the  East-end  for  at  least  four  or  five  years.  “  Besides,” 
added  he,  “  foreigners  have  always  a  better  chance  in 
England,  and  I  only  wish  I  was  now  a  Swiss,  an  Italian, 
or  at  least  a  German.”  Azamat  Batck. 


Albany  Fonblanque. — Some  of  our  readers  will  thank 
US,  and  others  will  pardon  us,  for  quoting  the  following 
from  the  Daily  News  of  yesterday. 

The  death  of  Mr  Albany  Fonblanque  will  bring  up  to  every 
mind  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  journalists,  of  a 
career  honourable  to  journalism,  and  of  a  time  when  such  a 
career  had  to  contend  against  difficulties  and  to  resist  temptations 
which  are  happily 'unknown  at  the  present  day.  Mr  Fonblanque 
bad  been  so  long  withdrawn  from  newspaper  work  that  his  name 
bad  become  little  more  than  a  tradition  to  the  present  generation 
of  newspaper  readers.  But  it  is  something  to  be  noted  that  in  a 
country  where  such  work  is  for  the  most  part  anonymous,  and 
in  the  public  mind  impersonal,  Mr  Fonblanque,  the  most 
modest  of  men,  should  have  left  such  a  tradition  behind  him 
when  he  withdrew  from  his  post,  and  should  have  made  a  mark 
on  his  age  as  distinct  as  that  of  an  Armand  Carrell  or  an  Emile 
de  Girardin,  whose  names  were  always  associated  publicly  with 
their  writing.  It  used  to  be  remarked  that  during  the  whole 
time  of  Albany  Fonblanque’s  connection  with  the  Examiner  he 
never  once  allowed  his  own  name  to  appear  in  its  columns.  So 
scrupulous  was  he  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  employing  the  paper 
for  any  purpose  of  personal  glorification,  that  we  have  heard  it 
said  he  carried  on  one  occasion  this  purism  almost  to  an  extreme, 
and  when  compelled  to  defend  himself  in  a  controversy  actually 
obtained  the  insertion  of  his  letters  in  another  journal,  and 
omitted  all  notice  of  them  in  his  own.  Yet,  despite  this  deliberate 
and  complete  suppression  of  his  name,  the  peculiar  charms  and 
characteristics  of  his  style  forced  themselves  on  the  observation 
of  the  public.  People  would  ask  and  find  out  who  wrote  those 
articles  so  brimming  over  with  humour,  so  rich  in  illustration 
drawn  from  the  finest  sources  in  all  literatures,  so  oddly  and 
exquisitely  skilful  in  their  application  to  the  subject.  Thus  the 
name  of  Mr  Fonblanque  necessarily  spread  itself  quite  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  personal  friends  and  literary  admirers.  It  became 
the  property  of  the  public.  Fame  sought  and  found  the  editor  of 
the  Examiner.  His  name  became  identified  with  the  journal.  The 
memory  of  Leigh  Hunt  himself  is  hardly  associated  more  closely 
with  the  fortunes  and  the  successes  of  the  Examiner  than  is  that  of 
of  Albany  Fonblanque. 

Every  one  knows  something  of  the  history  of  the  Examiner. 
It  was  started  in  1808  by  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother  John. 
Its  object  was,  as  Leigh  Hunt  tells  us,  to  assist  in  pro¬ 
ducing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general 
(especially  freedom  from  superstition),  and  a  fusion  of  literary 
tastes  into  all  subjects  whatever.”  This  latter  peculiarity,  we 
need  hardly  say,  continued  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  paper 
under  Mr  Fonblanque,  and  under  his  successor,  Mr  John  Forster. 
Leigh  Hunt  says  that  the  paper  “  began  with  being  of  no  party, 
but  Reform  soon  gave  it  one.”  With  truth  and  modesty  he  claims 
that  ‘‘it  gradually  drew  to  its  perusal  many  intelligent  persons  of 
both  sexes  who  would,  perhaps,  never  have  attended  to  politics 
under  any  other  circumstances.”  At  the  time  when  the  Examiner 
was  started  the  Prince  Regent  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  unpopu- 
larity,  and  the  Government  was  striving  to  check  the  encroach- 
nients  of  the  wild  spirit  of  liberty  from  France  by  the  exer- 
cise  of  an  almost  Oriental  despotism.  Four  or  five  years 
*'ter  the  foundation  of  the  Examiner  the  name  of  the  Prince 


of  Wales  was  hissed  at  a  public  dinner ;  a  flattering  journal, 
wmmentmg  angrily  on  the  outrage,  described  the  Prince 
Regent  as^  ‘the  Mmeenas  of  the  age,”  and  “an  Adonis  in 
loveliness.  This  was  rather  too  much  for  the  Examiner^  which 
^me  out  with  a  vigorous  and  caustic  article,  speaking  of  the 
r  Adonis  of  fifty.”  A  Government  prosecution 

tollowed,  and,  as  is  well  known,  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother  were 
imprisoned  for  two  years.  Of  course,  these  events  gave  the 
.cxaimner  a  fame,  and,  if  we  may  so  employ  the  word,  a  flag. 

bout  1822  Mr  Albany  Fonblanque,  then  a  man  hardly  thirtv 
years  of  age,  became  editor  of  the  paper.  He  had  been  intended 
tor  the  law,  and  indeed  trained  for  it  under  Mr  Chitty,  but  his 
Dent  was  for  literature  and  journalism,  and  he  gave  up  his 
before  the  time  came  for  him  to  be  called  to  the  bar. 
He  had  for  some  time  been  a  writer  on  the  Morning  Chronicle,  but 
nis  style  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  impression  upon  the 
readers  of  that  journal.  Perh^s  the  very  peculiarity  which 
rendered  it  so  suitable  for  the  Examiner,  its  fusion  of  literary 
tastes  into  all  subjects,”  was  not  likely  to  be  effective  at  that  time 
among  the  readers  of  a  daily  paper  who  had  not  been  trained  to 
of  the  practical  and  the  ornamental.  But 
m  the  .Eraminer,  which  had  won  a  circle  of  readers  of  its  own,  Mr 
Fonblaimue’s  gift  was  at  once  appreciated.  The  Edinburgh 
Review  had  an  article  on  the  newspapers  of  London,  shortly  after 
Mr  Fonblanque  took  charge  of  the  Examiner,  in  which  it  de¬ 
scribed  that  journal  as  “  standing  next  to  Cobbett  in  talent,  and 
much  before  him  in  moderation  and  principle.”  But  the  Edinburgh 
was  disposed  to  treat  all  weekly  publications  in  a  tone  de  haut  en 
bas,  and  it  added  some  disparaging  remarks,  which,  however, 
allowance  being  made)  for  the  inevitable  assumption  of  grand 
superiority,  are  not  very  bad  as  a  bit  of  description.  “  An 
agreeable  rambling  scope  and  freedom  of  discussion,”  says  the 
Edinburgh,  “  is  so  much  in  the  Examiner's  way  that  the  reader  is  at 
a  loss  under  what  department  of  the  paper  to  look  for  any  parti¬ 
cular  topic.  A  literary  criticism  perhaps  insinuates  itself  under 
the  head  of  the  Political  Examiner ;  and  the  theatrical  critic  or 
lover  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  stultified  by  a  tirade  against  the 
Bourbons.”  It  was  quite  true  that  the  Examiner  always  kept 
politics  and  literature  in  close  companionship.  Some  of  the 
brightest  literary  fancies  of  the  age  were  allowed  to  grow  up  amid 
the  hard  stones  of  political  argument,  like  the  prison  ^wer  of  Sain- 
tine’s  captive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  writer  felt  inclined,  while 
criticising  a  play  or  a  poem,  to  have  a  fling  at  the  Bourbons  or 
any  other  obnoxious  rulers,  he  never  was  at  a  loss  for  an  inge¬ 
nious  way  of  indulging  his  fancy,  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  journal  was  rather  enhanced  than  disparaged  by  the  escapade. 

Mr  Fonblanque  continued,  so  long  as  his  connection  lasted  with 
it,  to  maintain  the  fame  of  the  Examiner.  There  never  probably 
was  better  newspaper  writing  of  the  kind  than  that  which  he  con¬ 
tributed.  It  was  always  highly  polished,  but  had  so  little  of  the 
evidences  of  labour  about  it  that  it  seemed  to  be  thrown  out  with 


the  most  careless  ease.  Strav  sentences,  that  looked  at  first  only 
like  odd  little  glittering  bubbles  of  fantasy,  would  be  found,  when 
closely  studied,  to  have  crystallised  some  acute  scholarly  thought, 
or  some  profound  political  axiom.  The  humour  was  always  made 
to  serve  some  direct  purpose ;  the  wit  was  the  feather  to  the 
arrow.  The  writings  of  Mr  Fonblanque  were  read,  as  Leigh  Hunt 
intended  the  Examiner  to  be,  by  thousands  of  persons  who  never 
would  have  cared  for  dry  political  treatises,  however  sound  and 
valuable,  but  who  were  won  to  study  politics  by  the  varied  charms 
of  the  writer’s  peculiar  style.  On  the  other  hand,  solid  politicians 
were  amazed  and  delighted  to  find  what  an  effective  armoury 
of  unexpected  weapons  on  their  side  Mr  Fonblanque  had  stored 
up  in  his  fancy  and  his  memory,  brought  from  his  own  original 
humour,  and  from  his  literary  reading.  Mr  Fonblanque  was  for 
the  Examiner  in  his  day  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  Sydney  Smith 
was  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  he  was  more  uniformly  on  the 
right  side  of  a  public  question  than  even  Sydney  Smith,  whom 
prejudice  and  caprice  sometimes  affected.  But  the  one  peculiarity 
in  which  Mr  Fonblanque,  we  think,  excelled  all  his  contempora¬ 
ries — some  of  them  far  greater  writers  on  the  whole  than  he— was 
that  marvellous  capacity,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  of 
finding  some  humorous  or  possibly  grotesque  illustration  of 
every  point  under  discussion  in  the  great  masters  of  the  literature 
of  the  past.  It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  so  much  wit  and  wisdom, 
so  much  culture  and  grace  ancl  force,  should^  pass  away  in 
ephemeral  pages.  Some  of  Mr  Fonblanque’s  writings  were  col¬ 
lected  and  published  ;  but  the  charm  oi  such  productions  can 
never  wholly  outlive  their  subject.  Mr  Fonblanque’s  pen  did  its 
work,  however,  and  won  its  praise.  Its  owner  earned  a  name 
which  was  inscribed  high  among  those  of  his  ablest  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  which  will  always  have  a  place  of  honour  in  the 
history  of  English  journalism. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  VICE.  ’ 

Sir, — The  sound  opinions  which  are  usually  advocated 
in  your  paper  respecting  questions  of  morals  and  politics 
have  caused  me  to  notice  with  regret  the  views  you  express 
in  the  article  on  “  Sham  Suppression  of  Vice.  You  com¬ 
plain  that  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  has 
done  little  to  diminish  the  sale  oi  obscene^  books  and 
pictures,  and  has  obtained  so  tew  convictions  against 
those  who  traffic  in  these  things  ;  and  you  are  very  sag- 
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ffc stive  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  society  may  better 
porsue  its  object;  and  then  you  remark  (supposing  your 
advice  is  acted  upon)  “its  usefulness  would  be 
materiall7  increased.” 

Sir,  I  dispute  the  whole  of  this  position.  I  deny  the 
usefulness  either  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  or  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  and  think  I  have 
the  authority  of  the  Examiner  on  my  side  in  an  analo¬ 
gous  case,  for,  when  treating  of  the  Licensing  question, 
you  said  that  the  State  had  no  right  to  dictate  to  any 
man  as  to  what,  or  when,  or  how  much  he  should  drink ; 
and  you  disputed  the  opposing  arguments,  from  the 
extreme  ideas  held  by  Sir  VV.  Lawson,  to  those  modified 
ones  which  have  become  law  in  the  Licensing  Act.  I 
ask,  then,  if  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  a 
man’s  drink,  although  it  may  have  most  debasing  results, 
by  w  hat  right  does  it  interfere  with  his  literature  because 
it  is  of  a  licentious  description  ?  If  a  person  of  mature 
age  and  judgment  goes  to  Mr  Judge,  and  desires  to  buy 
ob.-'cene  prints,  and  Mr  Judge  wishes  to  sell  them  to 
him,  I  ask  again  by  what  principle  docs  the  State — 
when  no  harm  is  intended  against  any  third  person — 
deny  their  right  to  barter  ?  It  is  the  old  story :  the 
State  must  teach  morality,  and  see  that  our  minds  are 
kept  from  impure  things ;  it  is  the  same  argument  as  was 
used  of  old  to  justify  the  passing  of  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  compel  men  to  attend  Church ;  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  which  showed  the  necessity  for  a  Censor  of  the 
Press,  and  Inspector  of  Plays,  and,  at  the  present  time, 
a  State  Church.  This  idea  would  long  ago  have 
vanished  from  the  English  mind  but  for  its  incapacity 
to  understand  and  carry  a  principle  to  its  logical  extreme  ; 
for  while  cur  people  are  certain  that  freedom  of  trade  is 
sound  doctrine,  they  cannot  extend  the  same  idea  to 
morals,  ah  hough  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  cases  are 
exactly  alike  ;  and  that  as  protection  did  not  protect 
trade,  neither  can  it  morals.  This  last  statement  is 
amply  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  trade  in  obscene 
prints  is  openly  flourishing,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  Lord  Campbell’s  Acta  and  the  easiness  with  which 
a  conviction  may  be  insured  You  yourself  remark 
‘‘  that  there  should  be  people  who  like  to  buy  foul  books 
and  pictures  is,  of  course,  intelligible.  Equally  intelli¬ 
gible  is  it  that  the  demand  should  create  the  supply.” 
Why  is  it  intelligible  ?  Because  it  is  evident  that  where 
a  great  desire  is,  means  will  be  taken  to  satisfy  that 
desire ;  and  where  the  profit  is  great,  as  it  is  in  this 
case,  men  will  run  any  risk  to  satisfy  it.  A  real  attempt 
at  suppression  of  vice  is  that  in  which  the  aim  is  to  lessen 
the  desire  for  such  indecent  things,  not  that  in  which  the 
action  is  to  suppress  the  satisfaction  of  the  longings 
after  them,  when  aroused,  for  this  is  useless. 

There  is  a  peculiar  objection  to  the  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament  on  this  subject,  in  the  fact  that  the  “  seller  ” 
alone  is  prosecuted.  With  the  Licensing  Act  the  law  is 
equal,  it  punishes  both  the  parties  to  the  contract,  those 
who  buy,  and  those  who  sell,  the  liquor  in  prohibited 
hours.  What  justice  is  there,  then,  in  sending  Mr 
Judge  to  prison,  while  those  who  encouraged  him,  and 
were  his  companions  in  vice,  are  free,  and  may  induce 
others  to  carry  on  the  same  filthy  trade  ?  If  it  be  said 
hat  without  the  supply  the  demand  could  not  bo 
gratified,  surely  Mr  Judge  can  reply  that  without  the 
demand  he  would  not  have  invested  his  money  to  supply 
it ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  any  one  is  to  bo  punished, 
those  who  create  the  demand  and  those  who  supply 
it  should  be  punished  alike.  Both  support  one  another, 
and  both  are  either  innocent  or  guilty. 

Another  very  serious  objection  against  both  the  Acts 
and  the  Society  whoso  object  is  to  carry  them  out,  is 
that  they  may  bo  used  as  a  w’eapon  to  stifle  honest 
expressions  of  opinion.  You  may  remember  the  facts 
concerning  a  pamphlet  called  the  “  Confessional  Un¬ 
masked.”  This  pamphlet  was  compiled  and  distributed 
by  some  earnest  Protestant  persons  to  warn  the  people 
of  England  against  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  Popery, 
and  therefore  under  ordinary  oircustances  no  one  would 
object  to  its  publication  ;  but  the  book  happened  to 
contain  some  disgusting  details,  and  was  therefore 
brought  into  court,  and  its  publication  in  the  original 
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edition  was  suppressed.  I  care  nothing  abont  the 
Protestant  persons  who  circulated  the  book.  I  care 
nothing  for  the  Catholics  against  whom  it  was  directed  • 
but  I  do  care  for  the  liberty  of  discussion,  and  I  gar 
that  in  this  instance  there  was  a  gross  violation  of  it 
The  book  had  no  corrupt  purpose ;  on  the  contrary  it 
had  what  its  authors  conceived  a  very  moral  one,  that 
was  to  warn  people  against  a  religion  under  whose 
auspices  the  horrors  which  it  recounted  were  perpetrated 
Every  word  may  have  been—probably  was— untrue,  but 
that  could  be  met  by  an  attack  on  the  book  through 
the  press,  and,  therefore,  to  suppress  it  by  law  I  consider 
a  great  wrong.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  there  are 
some  persons  who  think  that  most  awful  things  may  be 
done  in  a  monastery,  and  yet  the  law  will  not  allow  them 
to  expose  the  perpetrators  of  those  deeds. 

I  do  not  argue  that  men  should  be  allowed  to  force 
these  nasty  things  upon  us — and  you,  on  the  Licensing 
question,  did  not  argue  that  we  should  be  compelled  to 
drink  injurious  liquors.  I  do  not  argue  against  any 
provision  for  keeping  impure  books  from  the  hands  of 
children — you  did  not  argue  against  any  provision  for 
preventing  the  supply  of  spirituous  liquors  to  young 
persons.  But  what  I  do  contend  for  is  that  when  men 
choose  to  deal  in  these  things,  although  they  will  debauch 
themselves  thereby,  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  I 
demand  this  upon  the  piinciple  of  individual  liberty, 
which  is  that  the  rights  of  the  individual  should  only  be 
limited  by  the  common  rights  of  all, — a  principle  which 
cannot  be  violated  without  a  fearful  retaliation. 

The  danger  of  protective  legislation  in  morals  is  that 
it  puts  us  upon  a  wrong  tack,  and  encourages  us  in  a 
course  of  action  which  is  futile,  and  so  wastes  time, 
labour,  wealth,  and  may  work  injustice  to  no  purpose. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  suppress  vice  of  whatever  de¬ 
scription,  and  that  is  the  positive  culture  of  the  individual 
in  the  paths  of  virture  ;  and  neither  Lord  Campbell’s 
Act  nor  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  do 
anything  in  this  direction,  and  therefore  I  am  confident 
they  cannot  effect  their  object,  and  are  worse  than  useless 
institutions. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this,  and  trusting  to 
your  love  of  truth  to  insert  it, 

I  am,  Ac.,  Robt.  G.  Hember. 

3  Hanover- place.  Regent’s  Park,  N.W.,  Oct.  11th. 

[We  acknowledge  that  there  is  an  apparent — but  we 
deny  that  there  is  any  real — inconsistency  betw’cen  the 
arguments  contained  in  our  article  on  “Sham  Sup¬ 
pression  of  Vice,”  and  those  we  have  published  on  the 
Licensing  Act.  We  were  not,  in  the  article  to  which 
our  correspondent  refers,  discussing  Lord  Campbell’s 
Act  or  the  propriety  of  legislative  interference  with  the 
sale  of  indecent  literature.  Our  object  was  to  complain 
of  the  action  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice,  and  to  point  out  that,  while  seeking  public  support, 
as  a  voluntary  agent  of  the  law,  it  failed  in  effecting 
what  it  professed  to  be  its  object.  So  long  as  the  law 
exists,  it  ought  to  be  supported,  and  if  would-be  phi¬ 
lanthropists  undertake  to  enforce  it,  they  are  especially 
bound  to  perform  honestly  their  self-imposed  functions. 
Whether  the  law  as  it  stands  is  good  and  expedient,  is 
another  question.  And,  in  the  main,  we  agree  with  our 
correspondent  that  if  grown-up  people  choose  to  buy 
filthy  literature  they  have  as  much  right  to  do  so  as  to 
buy  unwholesome  beverages.  But  just  as  the  State  is 
bound  to  see  that  a  publican  who  professes  to  sell  beer 
or  brandy  does  not  sell  spurious  mixtures  in  place  of 
them,  so  it  ought  to  prevent  dishonest  traders  from 
making  a  market  for  corrupt  literature  and  pictures  by 
professing  to  sell  other  and  less  objectionable  wares. 
And  it  is  as  much  its  duty  to  prevent  these  traders  from 
spi’eading  moral  disease  among  the  young  and  the  igno¬ 
rant,  as  to  punish  offenders  who  wilfully  disseminate 
small-pox  or  any  other  contagions  malady.  Ed.  Ex.J 

PRAYER. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “  Y.,”  in  his  able  letter  on 
the  a^ve  subject.,  lays  stress  upon  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  faith  which  leads  to  prayer;  and  further  argues 
that  faith,  per  se,  acts  in  many  cases  as  an  ameliorator 
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in  times  of  physical  or  other  disaster.  I  qaite  admit  is  the  sapplicant’s  frame  of  mind  that  brings  the  benefit 
that  faith  possesses  a  wondrous  capability  of  placing  and  not  Divine  interposition  in  events  in  answer  t<> 
men  in  positions  favourable  to  nataral  restorative  action,  prayer  or  oral  supplication. 

1  shall  go  further  than  “  Y.,”  however,  and  endeavour  to  With  respect  to  the  subjective  benefits  of  faith,  I  wish 
show  that  the  form  ^of  faith  which  exhibits  itself  in  to  remark  that  prayer  is  but  one  of  the  results  of  such 
gnpplication,  and  not  in  action,  is  not  well  founded,  and  faith,  and  notits  cause.  The  faith  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
is  least  likely  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  resnlts.  supplicant  previous  to  its  outward  manifestation  in  prayer, 
A  superficial  study  of  the  laws  by  which  the  universe  and  need  not  have  revealed  itself  in  the  form  of  prayer 
is  governed  willlead^to  the  conclusion  that  to  do  (which  at  all.  In  a  wise,  wealthy  man,  it  might  have  exhibited 
necessitates  action)  is  better  than  to  supplicate  (which  itself  in  benevolence  ;  in  the  less  enlightened,  and  those 
may  mean  passivity).  If  prayer  availed,  the  exercise  who  have  been  taught  to  trace  the  interference  of  God 
of  free-will  would  be  impeded,  if  not  rendered  impossible,  in  all  their  actions  and  processes  of  thought,  it  takes  the 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  what  “the  sweet  uses  of  adversity”  prayer-form.  A  remnant  of  superstition — sometimes 
are  intended  to  teach,  or  contemplate  the  insipidity  of  a  called  the  reverential  faculty — still  lingers  in  the  minds 
world,  organised  as  ours  is,  in  which  no  evil  existed,  of  the  majority,  and  is  gratified  by  appeals  to  an  un-  • 
The  discussion  of  these  questions  would  lead  to  the  more  known  and  mysterious  power.  Allegiance  is  prayer  iit 
profound  one  :  “  What  is  virtue  ?  ”  action,  and  is  that  form  of  it  which  is  most  acceptable 

Nine-tenths  of  the  ills  which  afflict  humanity  are,  to  the  law-giver.  Gratitude  is  shown  more  plainly  in 
directly  or  indirectly,  traceable  to  the  breach  or  non-  wise  submission  than  it  is  in  presumptuous  dictation  or 
observance  of  natural  laws.  Even  the  calamities  which,  superstitious  expectancy.  James  Silvester. 

at  first  sight,  appear  most  arbitrary  and  undeserved  ^  _ _ 

will,  upon  closer  investigation,  be  found  to  result  from  „„  MAxrirv  m  a  Turii-m 

some  inattention,  want  of  foresight,  or  neglect.  Punish-  .  MUlNlii  i  MAKivEl. 

ments  and  apparently  untoward  visitations  are  always  Attention  has  been  principally  devoted  to  the  half¬ 
judicial.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  an  ostensibly  *^o®foly  settlement  of  the  account,  which  commenced  on 
benevolent  individual  whose' trouble  has  arisen  through  Monday,  and  passed  over  satisfactorily.  The  limited 


an  inability  to  refuse  placing  his  name,  purse,  and 
reputation  at  the  service  of  another.  When  ruin 
falls  upon  such  a  man  through  what,  upon  the  face 
of  it,  appears  to  be  the  exercise  of  a  generous  nature, 
the  ways  of  fate  seem  difficult  to  reconcile.  The  man  of 
foresight,  how'ever,  would  have  avoided  that  which  the 
injudicious  one  has  succumbed  to.  The  first  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  kindly  man  should  have  been  for  the  well¬ 
being  and  prospects  of  his  family  and  himself.  Duty 
demanded  it.  He  has,  however,  chosen  to  violate  one  of 
the  most  imperative  laws — the  law  of  self-preservation 
— and,  instead  of  wisely  resolving  to  do  better  in  future, 
prays  to  be  delivered  from  the  effects  of  his  own  folly  ; 
imagines  himself  delivered  from  it,  and,  most  likely,  sins 


There  is  no  more  frequent  incentive  to  prayer  than 


amount  of  fresh  business  transacted  has  not  prevented  th& 

^  various  markets  from  maintaining  the  steady  tone  which 
has  latterly  prevailed,  although  uncertainty  still  exists  as  to 
the  amount  of  gold  which  may  be  required  for  export, 
and  regarding  which  disquieting  rumours  have  occasionally 
been  circulated,  but  prices  have  only  been  temporarily* 
affected  thereby,  the  closing  quotations  in  nearly  all 
instances  showing  an  advance  on  the  week.  The  rate  of 
discount  at  the  Bank  remains  at  6  per  cent.,  while  in  the* 
open  market,  the  supply  of  money  being  abundant,  good 
bills  are  taken  at  ^  below  the  rate. 

In  English  Funds,  Consols  show  a  fall  of  |,  large  sales, 
stated  to  be  on  banking  account,  having  bjen  effected. 

In  the  Foreign  Markets  inactivity  has  prevailed,  and 
little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  prices. 

The  Railway  Market  has  been  buoyant,  and  a  rise 


that  afforded  by  the  afflictions  of  the  sick ;  and,  although  instances  of  from  ^  to  1 J  per  cent  is  shown, 

suffering  in  every  form  should  and  does  command  a  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 

strong  man’s  compassion,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  ended  the  IGth  of  October,  shows  that  the  amount  of 
(though  it  sound  harshly)  that,  if  we  leave  the  infirmi-  notes  in  circulation  is  26,439, 655?.,  being  a  decrease  of 
ties  of  the  aged  out  of  the  question,  almost  all  illness  is  212,305?. ;  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  it 
the  immediate  or  remote  consequence  of  violated  Jaw.  19,990,636?.,  being  a  decrease  of  393,038?.  when  compared 
In  these  cases,  men  are  the  arbiters  of  their  own  and  with  the  preceding  return. 

others’  destiny.  The  Directors  of  the  Singapore  Gas  Company  (Limited) 

The  prayer  which  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  have  issued  the  report  for  the  half-year  ending  the  30th 
answered,  is  that  which  asks  for  deliverance  from  the  June,  1872,  which  shows  that  the  profit  for  the  half-year 
consequences  of  our  own  shortsightedness  or  sin  before  amounts  to  1,805?.  6s.  7d.  Out  of  this  sum,  the  Director<j 
the  full  penalty  has  been  paid.  To  fortify  ourselves  recommend  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7^ 
against  a  repetition  of  tlio  offences  is  the  true  wisdom,  psr  cent,  per  annum,  less  income-tax,  on  the  amounts 
and  not  to  whine  under  them  as  the  angry  judgments  of  paid  up  on  the  preference  and  original  capital.  The  divi— 
Omniscience.  And  to  suppose  that  the  prayerful  man  dend  to  be  payable  on  October  Slst  next, 
will  find  remission  when  others  will  not,  suggests  Provi-  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

deutial  partiality,  and  thereby  injustice.  The  pre-  Consols,  91|  to  92. 

servation  and  perfection  of  the  race  are  points  of  snch  Foreign  Securities: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  95  to  96;. 

paramount  importance  that  men  may  not  sin  or  violate  Egyptian  Seven  per  ^®"*f** 

1  1  •  u  •  j*  •  1-  •i.u  •  -x  per  Cents,  1868,  891  to 90A;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  792 

the  moral  law,  which  is  disciplinary  with  impunity  79^  ;  F;ench  Six  per  Cents.,  96i  to  96*  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents, 

Ana  the  repeated  deliverance  of  men  from  the  effects  of  4  to  1  •  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  66|  to  66| ;  Peruvian  Six 


their  own  misconduct  or  imprudence  would  involve  stag¬ 
nation  and  licence ;  self-denial  need  not  be  exercised, 
and  the  certainty  of  immunity  would  lead  to  fatal  indul¬ 
gence.  It  is  far  nobler  to  abide  bravely  by  the  salutary 
inflictions  which  wrong-doing  and  want  of  foresight 
impose,  and  to  determine  upon  a  stouter  resistance  in 
latare,  than  it  is  to  hope  for  special  supernatural  dispen¬ 
sations  in  our  favour.  Action  is  more  effectual  than 
prayer.  Vital  thanksgiving,  expressed  in  willing  service, 
evinces  a  manly  inclination  to  do  that  which  weaker 
brethren  ask  God  to  do  for  them. 


Again,  to  insinuate  that  misfortunes  may  be  averted 


per  Cents.,  741  to  74|;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  29J  to 
291  \  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  29|  to  29J ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
1865,  62|  to  52J;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  71}  to  72};  ditto 
Six  per  Cents,  1869,  60|  to  61 ;  ditto,  Six  ^r  Cents.,  1871, 
69}  to  70}  ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  74}  to  74| ;  French  Scrip, 

2  to  2}. 

English  Railway  Shares  :-Brighton,  77}  to  77}  ;  Caledonian, 
108}  to  109;  Great  Eastern,  46}  to  46};  Great  Western,  118} 
to  118};  Great  Northern  “A”  167}  to  168}  ;  London  and  North-  - 
Western,  145}  to  145} ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  23}  to 
24 ;  Metropolitan,  63}  to  63| ;  ditto  District,  28}  to  29 ; 
Midland.  141}  to  141};  North  Briti-h,  82|  to  82| ;  North-Eastern 
Consols,  162}  to  163;  Sheffield,  84  to  84};  South  Eastern, , 
1033  10  104}  ;  ditto  “A,”  87}  to 87}.  , 

Miscellaneous  Shares  Anglo  American  Telegraph,  119  to 


^  a  special  interposition  of  Providence,  and  to  implore 
’  ^  recall  that  which  He  is  charg^  with  having 

inflicted,  is  to  ask  for  proofs  of  instability  and  repent- 
ance  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  His 
character.  Even  in  prayer  for  prospective  blessings,  it 


Miscellaneous  Shares  Anglo  American  Telegraph,  119  to 
120;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  11}  to  11};  ditto 
Australian,  8}  to  8};  China  Telegraph,  9}  to  91;  Eastern 


Constructions,  32}  to  32} 
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amounting  to  manjr  hundreds.”  The  Scripture  reckons 
“  souls  out  of  the  loins  of  J acob,”  G.xlvi.27,  E.i.5.  D.x  22 

iwo  females,  G.xlvLl5,17.  And  th“  ' -  *' ■’*  *’ 

“  many  hundreds  ”  of  dependents  is 
ten  ass  -loads  of  corn 
the  whole  famil 
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seventy 
jincludinff 
le  impossibility  of  reckoning 
shown  by  the  simple  fact  that 
are  represented  as  sufficing  for  the  wants  of 
If  his  hundreds  of  dependents  could  do  without 
corn,  then  surely  Jacob  and  his  children  could  have  done  the 
same.  In  that  case  Judah  would  not  surely  have  spoken  of  the 
necessity  of  going  down  a  second  time  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn  “  that 
wo  may  live  and  not  die,  both  we  and  thou  and  also  our  little 
ones,”  G.xliii.8  (N.B.  no  mention  of  “  dependents  ”),  nor  would 
Jacob  have  risked  the  loss  of  his  darling  Benjamin  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  mere  unnecessary  luxury. 

Nearly  every  page  of  Dr  Colenso’s  work  contains  a 
similar  exposure  either  of  “  inaccuracy,”  of  “  fallacious, 
sometimes  absurd,  reasoning  and  evasion  of  difficulties,”  or 
of  “  uncritical  judgment  and  a  defective  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  modern  criticism,”  in  ‘The  Speaker’s  Com. 
mentary.’  This  exposure  is  made  very  clearly  and  con¬ 
vincingly  by  Dr  Colenso’s  method  of  examining  the  most 
objectionable  passages  in  the  ‘  Commentary  ’  one  by  one 
and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  by  its  authors. 
A  more  readable  book  might  certainly  have  been  made 
had  he  pursued  a  different  method  and  criticised  the 
‘  Commentary  ’  in  more  general  terms.  But  this  was  not 
his  purpose.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  work  on 
which  he  is  now  engaged  is  solely  designed  to  counteract  the 
mischievous  tendencies  of  ‘The  Speaker’s  Commentary,’ 
and  that  in  this  way  it  is  supplementary  to  his  treatises  on 
the  Pentateuch,  in  which  may  be  found  the  general  argu¬ 
ments  and  ■  more  comprehensive  criticisms  that  are  here 
intentionally  avoided. 

We  have  coupled  with  Bishop  Colenso’s  pamphlet  the 
late  Dean  Alford’s  *  Genesis  and  Part  of  Exodus  for  English 
Readers,’  and  had  intended  to  adduce  some  illustrations  of 
its  value  as  ”  an  explanatory  commentary.”  But  really 
this  is  not  worth  doing.  Dean  Alford  was  a  far  more 
liberal  man,  and  far  less  blinded  by  traditional  and  sacer- 
dotal  prejudice,  than  most  of  the  writers  of  *  The  Speaker’s 
Commentary,’  but  his  work,  intended  to  be  an  exposition 
of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  he  only  lived 
to  write  about  Genesis  and  the  first  twenty-five  chapters  of 
Exodus,  was  only  meant  for  popular  reading.  Occasional 
concessions  to  modern  criticism  appear  in  it,  but  generally 
the  serious  difficulties  are  shirked,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
said  of  it  is  that  orthodox  readers  will  find  in  it  all  the 
theological,  geographical,  philosophical  and  other  annota¬ 
tions  that  they  need,  without  any  such  novel  mystifications 
and  perversions  as  disgrace  ‘  The  Speaker’s  Commentary.* 

In  one  very  important  instance,  however,  the  Speaker’s 
Commentators  are  in  advance  on  Dean  Alford.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Clark,  who  is  the  commentator  of  the  second  half 
of  Exodus,  and  who  shows,  throughout  his  work,  more 
honesty  than  his  associates  can  be  credited  with,  thus 
writes  concerning  the  discordant  versions  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  that  are  in  Exodus  and  in  Deuteronomy  : 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  whole  of  one  or  other 
of  these  copies  was  written  on  the  Tables.  Most  commentators 
have  supposed  that  the  original  document  is  in  Exodus,  and  that 
the  author  of  Deuteronomy  wrote  from  memory,  with  variations 
suggested  at  the  time.  Others  have  conceived  that  Deuteronomy 
j  must  furnish  the  more  correct  form,  since  the  Tables  must  have 
been  in  actual  existence  when  the  book  was  written.  But  neither 


BISHOP  COLENSO  ON  THE  SPEAKER’S 
COMMENTARY. 

The  New  Bible  Commentary,  by  Bishops  and  ot%er  Clergy  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  Critically  Examined.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John 
VVilHam  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Part  II.  Introduction 
to  Exodus:  The  Book  of  Exodus.  Longmans. 

The  Book  of  Genesis,  and  Part  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  A  Revised 
Version,  with  Marginal  References,  and  an  Explanatory  Com- 
By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Canterbury. 


mentary 

Sirahan. 

Having  in  a  previous  volume  criticised  that  portion  of 
‘  The  Speaker’s  Commentary  ’  which  treats  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  Bishop  Colenso  has  now  continued  his  task  by 
examining  the  annotations  of  Canon  Cook  and  Mr  Clark 
upon  the  second  of  the  books  attributed  to  Moses.  The 
task  may  to  many  appear  a  thankless  one,  and  a  superficial 
reader  of  Bishop  Colenso’s  work  may  be  tempted  to  charge 
him  with  hypercriticism ;  but  he  is  really  doing  good  and 
necessary  service^thereby  to  the  cause  of  free  thought.  ‘  The 
Speaker’s  Commentary,’  though  not  a  national  undertaking, 
is  issued  with  all  the  weight  that  can  be  given  to  the 
private  enterprise  of,  as  he  calls  them,  “  the  chosen  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  highest  form  of  traditionary  scholarship 
in  England and,  being  that,  its  dishonest  repetitions  of 
blunders  that  have  been  already  exposed,  its  shallow  and 
trivial  attempts  to  slur  over  difficulties  that  cannot  be 
removed,  and  its  wanton  disregard  of  arguments  that 
cannot  be  controverted,  render  it  very  important  that  its 
real  value  should  be  made  clear. 

Upon  the  success  or  the  failure  of  this  Commentary — upon  its 
being  allowed  to  impose  on  the  great  majority  of  English  readers 
a  mass  of  fallacies,  assertions,  and  assumptions,  in  the  place  of 
solid  reasoning  and  sound  criticism,  or  its  being  exposed  from 
the  first  in  its  proper  character  and  neutralised  in  its  effects 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  truth — it  depends  very  much,  as  I 
conceive,  whether  the  reign  of  traditionary  falsehood  shall  or 
shall  not  be  brought  to  an  end  within  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  present  generation, — whether  educational  efforts  shall  or  shall 
not  be  any  longer  cramped  and  enthralled  under  the  slavish  yoke 
of  ignorance  and  superstition, — whether  missionaries  in  heathen 
lands  shall  or  shall  not  for  the  time  to  come  continue  to  give 
their  converts  stones  instead  of  bread,  and  to  pour  down  their 
eager  throats  the  poisonous  doses  with  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  too  commonly  drugged,  and  which  must  assuredly  result  in 
the  next  generation  in  numberless  cases,  here  as  elsewhere,  in  ' 
incurable,  hereditary  scepticism  and  unbelief. 

That  is  Dr  Colenso’s  justification  for  the  work  he  has 
undertaken,  and  for  the  minuteness  with  which  he  does  it.  j 
So  long  as  monstrous  claims  are  made  upon  the  faith  of 
ignorant  and  thoughtless  persons  as  to  the  historical  accu¬ 
racy  and  doctrinal  value  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  is 
necessary  to  expose  their  absurdity  and  dishonesty  ;  and  it 
is  not  Dr  Colenso’s  fault  if  he  has  to  adopt.a  method  that 
may  have  the  appearance  of  hypercriticism  in  order  to 
rebut  the  special  pleading  of  his  adversaries. 

One  instance  of  the  sort  of  arguments  he  has  to  answer, 
and  of  his  way  of  doing  so,  may  suffice.  Canon  Cook,  in 
his  commentary  on  Exodus,  of  course  attempts  to  show 
how  the  ”  seventy  souls  out  of  the  loins  of  Jacob,”  who 
went  into  Egypt,  might  have  been  multiplied  into  600,000 
males,  representing  about  2,000,000  persons  in  all,  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  To  do  this  he  has  to  reconcile  several 
inconvenient  statements  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  Ex.  xiii.  40, 
it  is  distinctly  written  that  ‘‘  the  children  of  Israel  sojourned 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  430  years ;  ”  while  in  Ex.  vi.  18  and 
20,  it  is  as  distinctly  written  that  Moses  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Levi,  and  the  ages  of  his  ancestors,  as  here 
recorded,  give  only  215  years  as  the  longest  possible  period 
of  the  Jewish  settlement  of  Egypt.  Canon  Cook  gets  over 
this  conflict  of  dates  by  a  quibble  which  need  not  be  here 
quoted,  and  which  Dr  Colenso  indignantly  exposes,  and 
then  contents  himself  with  saying : 

It  needs  no  elaborate  calculation  to  show  that,  in  a  period 
extending  over  more  than  four  centuries,  a  family  which  counted 
seventy  males  with  their  households,  probably  amounting  to  many 
hundreds,  occupying  the  most  fertile  district  in  Egypt,  under 
circumstances  most  favourable  to  rapid  and  continuous  increase 
specially  recorded  in  this  Book,  should  become  a  mighty  nation. 

To  this  Bishop  Colenso  replies : 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  the  assertion  that  Jacob’s 
family  “counted  seventy  males  with  their  households,  probably 
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The  above  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  present 
views  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  in  England,  represented 
bv  their  authorised  exponents  in  this  Commentary,  on 
qJc  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  rentateuch— 
in  fact,  the  very  key-stoiie  of  the  whole  story  of  the 
Exodus  according  to  traditionary  views,  “  the  recognized  basis  of 
the  Covenant  between  Jehovah  and  His  ancient  people.”  It  will 
he  seen  that  this  ‘New  Bible  Commentary  ’  deliberately  admits 
that  neither  version  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  they  appear  in 
the  Bible,  gives  the  genuine  “Ten  Words”  uttered  by  the 
Almighty  on  Sinai  ;  although  in  E.xx.l  we  read,  “  God  spake  all 
these  words,”  and  in  D.v.22,  “  These  words  Jehovah  spake  .  .  .  . 
and  He  added  no  more,  and  He  wrofe  them  on  two  Tables  of 
Stone,  and  delivered  them  unto  me.”  And  it  further  supposes 
that  in  the  2ud,  8rd,  4th,  5th,  and  10th  Commandments,  large 
interpolations  must  subsequently  have  been  made,  apparently  by 
Moses  “  when  the  Books  were  w'ritten,  which  were  thus  added  to 
the  words  really  spoken  by  Jehovah  ‘unto  all  the  Assembly,  in 
the  Mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the 
thick  darkness,  with  a  great  voice.’  ”  Yet  even  now  the  abridged 
Fourth  Commandment,  though  consisting  only  of  a  few  words, 
differs  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  being  in  the  one  Remember 
the  Sabbath-day  to  sanctify  it,”  and  in  the  other  Keep  the 
Sabbath-day  to  sanctify  it.”  But  this  variation,  says  the  Com¬ 
mentary,  “  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  copyists” — who  could  not 
even  copy  correctly  these  few  most  sacred  words,  supposed  to 
have  been  uttered  by  Jehovah  Himself,  on  Sinai,  and  which 
might  therefore  be  expected  to  have  been  engraven  in  the  hearts 
and  memories  of  all  pious  persons  in  Israel !  Further,  in  order 
that  even  these  abridged  “  Ten  Words  ”  may  all  conform  to  the 
same  type,  as  shown  in  the  Fiist,  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  Ac..  Com- 
mandmenUi,  the  original  language  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  must 
hive  been  also  modified -(?)  by  “copyists” — into  “Thou  shalt 
jeraeraber,”  “Thou  shalt  honour,”  instead  of  the  imperative 
“ Remember,”  “honour.” 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  above  straightforward  recognition 
of  one  indisputable  result  of  the  critical  examination  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  whole  Fentateuchal  story  as  an 
historical  narrative.  For  when  the  “keystone”  is  taken  away, 
what  becomes  of  the  arch  ?  If  the  “  Ten  Commandments  ”  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  not  genuine  and  historically  true,  what  is? 
Doubtless  before  such  an  admission  can  have  been  allowed  to  be 
jiublished  in  this  Commentary,  the  Committee  appointed  to 
advise  with  the  Editor,  “upon  questions  arising  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,”  will  have  been  consulted.  But  I  venture 
to  think  that  it  is  far  more  “  dangerous,”  far  more  fatal  to  the 
cultivation  of  an  intelligent  and  reverent  faith  in  the  Bible,  to 
assert  that  Moses  wrote  the  Decalogue,  but  wrote  twice  over,  each 
time  in  different  words,  what  he  knew  to  be  untrue,  than  to  say 
that  the  Decalogue,  as  critical  examination  plainly  shows,  is,  in 
each  of  its  forms,  the  work  of  a  far  later  age. 

And  again  : 

It  will  certainly  be  new  to  most  congregations  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  told  that  these  Commands  w  hich  they  have  had 
read  out  in  their  hearing  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  as  the  words 
“which  God  spake  ”  in  the  ears  of  Moses  and  all  Israel,  amidst 
thuiiderings  and  lightnings,  on  the  flaming  Mount,  are  now 
declared  not  to  have  been  thus  uttered  in  either  of  the  two  forms 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  Pentateuch  (E.xx.,  D.v.)  It  may 
be  doubted  if  one  Churchman  in  a  thousand — even  in  our  Univer¬ 
sities— has  ever  as  yet  heard  this  fact  recognized  or  stated  plainly 
from  the  pulpit  by  his  Minister.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however, 
that  this  result  of  Modern  Criticism,  at  all  events,  as  now 
avouched  in  this  Commentary  under  the  sanction  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  and  Bishops  of  England,  w  ill  no  longer  be  kept  a  secret 
from  young  people  when  catechized,  or  from  the  people  at  large 
— that  no  clergyman  of  intelligence  wdll  read  these  woids  any 
longer  as  the  Divine  Words  actually  uttered  “  w'ith  a  loud  voice  ” 
on  Sinai,  without  relieving  his  character— nay,  his  conscience — 
from  the  charge  of  “  speaking  lies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  by 
explaining  to  his  flock  from  time  to  time  the  real  truth  with 
respect  to  the  Decalogue.  If  this  is  done,  I  venture  to  predict 
that  before  long  a  great  deal  more  will  have  to  be  admitted,  as 
facts  established  by  the  Modern  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch, 
whatever  uncertainty  may  still  exist  on  other  points,  and  that  the 
Laity  will  insist  upon  it  that  the  windows  of  our  National 
Church — if  it  is  to  retain  any  longer  that  honoured  title— long 
thickly  coated  with  the  grime  of  ages,  from  one  little  corner  of 
which  the  dust  has  been  here  rubbed  off  to  their  very  great  surprise, 
shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  doors  thrown  wide  open, 
that  all  devout  truth-seekers  and  truth-speakers  may  enter 
joyfully  in,  and  light  and  air  penetrate  freely  into  every  part  of 
the  building. 

If  that  result  follows,  even  *  The  Speaker’s  Commentary  * 
will  not  have  been  produced  in  vain. 

A  PARISIAN  BUDDHIST. 

The  Day  after  Death;  or,  Our  Future  Life  according  to  Science. 

By  L.  Figuier.  Bentley. 

M.  Louis  Figuier’s  ‘  Day  after  Death  ’  is  a  curious  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  science  of  religion.  We  may,  perchance,  be 
disappointed  in  the  expectation  held  forth  in  the  preface 
that  this  work  will  supply  not  only  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  future  life  by  science,  but  also  a  complete 


theory  of  nature, — a  true  philosophy  of  the  universe. 
But,  failing  any  such  sweeping  revelations,  wo  have  here 
laid  open  to  observation  a  psychological  phenomenon  which 
in  our  day  has  become  exceptional ;  the  attempt,  namely, 
toconductand  formulate  religious  speculations  independently 
of  prMonceived  ideas  and  tradition,  though  they  start  from 
the  original  groundwork  of  personal  wants  and  woes.  Nor  is 
it  merely  as  affording  an  opportunity  of  immediately  tracing 
the  xqental  process  by  which  such  subjective  theories  are 
first  suggested  and  developed,  that  *  The  Day  after  Death  * 
claims  our  attention.  A  further  title  to  interest  is  the 
close  resemblance  to  Buddhism  which  pervades  both  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  and  the  spirit  of  the  entire  work  ; 
a  spirit  of  dreamy  pathetic  melancholy  far  more  Oriental 
in  character  than  appertains  to  our  busy  Western  civili¬ 
sation.  Is  M.  Figuier  a  living  instance  of  the  justice  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  forebodings  concerning  the 
dangers  incident  to  the  appearance  in  Christian  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  and  other  “  heathen  ”  ? 
Or,  in  accordance  with  his  own  theory  of  re-incarnations, 
has  the  spirit  of  the  “  Enlightened  One  ”  descended  upon 
our  author ;  and  have  we  here,  simply  clothed  in  the 
phraseology  of  modern  science,  the  result  of  his  six  weeks’ 
meditation  beneath  the  Badi  tree,  where  in  silence,  and 
neither  eating,  drinking,  nor  sleeping,  he  pondered  over 
the  transitory  and  miserable  conditions  of  human  existence  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  Rishi  nor  Rahau  could  find  the 
present  estate  of  man  a  more  gloomy  and  undesirable  affair 
than  does  M.  Figuier.  “  The  physical  conditions  of  terres¬ 
trial  life,”  he  says,  ''are  detestable.  Life  is  perpetual 
suffering  to  the  greater  number  of  men  .  .  .  and  the 

conditions  of  human  existence  are  as  deplorable  from  the 
I  moral  as  from  the  physical  point  of  view.”  Our  author, 
however,  shrinks  from  the  uncompromising  logic  of  the 
Eastern  philosophy,  which,  from  the  same  estimate  of  life 
as  an  unmitigated  ill,  concludes  that  the  "  best  of  rest  ” 
lies  in  extinction  of  being :  he  prefers  rather  to  consider 
his  present  dissatisfaction  as  constituting  a  claim  upon 
Providence,  and  establishing  the  fact  that  an  order  of 
things  so  eminently  disagreeable  cannot  be  other  than  an 
intermediary  period,  leading  to  adequate  compensations. 
The  reality  of  a  future  life  thus  demonstrated,  M.  Figuier 
proceeds  to  the  unfolding  of  that  entire  system  of  ideas 
concerning  it,  which  he  has  managed  to  construct  for  him¬ 
self — first,  by  solitary  meditation,  then  by  questioning  the 
exact  sciences,  and,  lastly,  by  interrogating  ''  ignorant  and 
simple  people,  peasants  in  their  villages  and  unlettered 
men  in  towns ;  an  ever  precious  source  of  aid  in  reascending 
towards  the  true  principles  of  nature,  for  it  is  not  perverted 
hy  the  progress  of  education,  nor  the  routine  of  a  common¬ 
place  philosophy.” 

Certainly  M.  Figuier’s  philosophy  is  not  to  ba 
reproached  with  commonplaceness  ;  but  as  regards  routine, 
supposing  it  to  fall  within  that  pitiless  definition  of  meta¬ 
physics,  as  Vartdes^egarer  avec  methode,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  yields  to  none  ingoing  astray  methodically.  The 
constitution  of  man,  he  tells  us,  is  triple — body  or  material 
substance,  vital  force,  and  soul  or  intimate  sense.  Of  these , 
the  soul  alone  survives  destruction  ;  after  death  the  body 
is  redistributed  among  the  material  elements  ;  and  the  vital 
force,  like  a  phase  of  electricity  or  heat,  becomes  extinct. 
Whence  comes  the  conscious  principle,  and  is  man  alone 
possessed  of  it  ?  In  opposition  to  the  theologians,  M. 
Figuier  conceives  it  rather  to  pervade  all  nature,  reaching  to 
the  lowest  organisms.  A  mere  rudimentary  germ  in  the 
plant  and  zoophyte,  it  passes  with  ever-developing  power 
to  the  mollusc,  the  reptile,  the  bird ;  and,  lastly,  from  the 
mammiferous  animals  it  transfers  itself  to  man.  M. 
Figuier  is  careful  to  remark  that  this  theory  is  not  Dar¬ 
winism  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  misses  the  great  philosophical  and 
scientific  idea  of  that  system,  namely,  the  development  of 
types.  This  is  the  old  idea  of  individual  metamor¬ 
phosis.  Like  Alexander,  with  no  new  worlds  to  conquer, 
at  least  in  this  terrestrial  estate,  what  is  the  soul’s  fate 
when  death  sets  it  free  from  the  human  body  ?  Retro¬ 
gression  is  impossible ;  but  equally  impossible  is  it  that  a 
soul,  dragged  down  by  a  weight  of  impurity  and  sin,  should 
ascend  through  the  atmosphere  :  needs  must  that  perverse 
souls  should  become  re-inoamate.  Here,  in  attributing  to 
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literary. 

BISHOP  COLENSO  OX  THE  SPEAKEB’S 
COMMENTARY. 

The  New  Bible  Commentary,  by  Bishopji  and  other  Clergy  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  Critically  Examined.  Bj  tbe  Right  Kov.  John 
V/ilHam  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Part  If.  Introduction 
to  Exodus :  The  Book  of  Exodus.  Longmans. 

The  Book  of  Genesui,  and  Part  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  A  Revised 
Version,  with  Marginal  References,  and  an  Explanatory  Com¬ 
mentary.  By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
Siralian. 

Having  in  a  previous  volume  criticised  that  portion  of 
‘  The  Speaker’s  Commentary  ’  which  treats  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  Bishop  Colenso  has  now  continued  his  task  by 
examining  the  annotations  of  Canon  Cook  and  Mr  Clark 
upon  the  second  of  the  books  attributed  to  Moses.  The 
task  may  to  many  appear  a  thankless  one,  and  a  superficial 
reader  of  Bishop  Colenso’s  work  may  be  tempted  to  charge 
him  with  hypercriticism ;  but  he  is  really  doing  good  and 
necessary  service^thereby  to  the  cause  of  free  thought.  *  The 
Speaker’s  Commentary,’  though  not  a  national  undertaking, 
i.s  issued  with  all  the  weight  that  can  be  given  to  the 
private  enterprise  of,  as  he  calls  them,  “  the  chosen  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  highest  form  of  traditionary  scholarship 
in  England and,  being  that,  its  dishonest  repetitions  of 
blunders  that  have  been  already  exposed,  its  shallow  and 
trivial  attempts  to  slur  over  difficulties  that  cannot  be 
removed,  and  its  wanton  disregard  of  arguments  that 
cannot  be  controverted,  render  it  very  important  that  its 
real  value  should  be  made  clear. 

Upon  the  success  or  the  failure  of  this  Commentary — upon  its 
being  allowed  to  impose  on  the  great  majority  of  English  readers 
a  mass  of  fallacies,  assertions,  and  assumptions,  in  the  place  of 
solid  reasoning  and  sound  criticism,  or  its  being  exposed  from 
the  first  in  its  proper  character  and  neutralised  in  its  effects 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  truth — it  depends  very  much,  as  I 
conceive,  whether  the  reign  of  traditionary  falsehood  shall  or 
shall  not  be  brought  to  an  end  within  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  present  generation, — whether  educational  efforts  shall  or  shall 
not  be  any  longer  cramped  and  enthralled  under  the  slavish  yoke 
of  ignorance  and  superstition, — whether  missionaries  in  heathen 
lands  shall  or  shall  not  for  the  time  to  come  continue  to  give 
their  converts  stones  instead  of  bread,  and  to  pour  down  their 
eager  throats  the  poisonous  doses  with  w'hich  they  have  hitherto 
been  too  commonly  drugged,  and  which  must  assuredly  result  in 
the  next  generation  in  numberless  cases,  here  as  elsewhere,  in 
incurable,  hereditary  scepticism  and  unbelief. 

That  is  Dr  Colenso’s  justification  for  the  work  he  has 
undertaken,  and  for  the  minuteness  with  which  he  does  it. 
So  long  as  monstrous  claims  are  made  upon  the  faith  of 
ignorant  and  thoughtless  persons'  as  to  the  historical  accu¬ 
racy  and  doctrinal  value  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  is 
necessary  to  expose  their  absurdity  and  dishonesty  ;  and  it 
is  not  Dr  Colenso’s  fault  if  he  has  to  adopt.a  method  that 
may  have  the  appearance  of  hypercriticism  in  order  to 
rebut  the  special  pleading  of  his  adversaries. 

One  instance  of  the  sort  of  arguments  he  has  to  answer, 
and  of  his  way  of  doing  so,  may  suffice.  Canon  Cook,  in 
his  commentary  on  Exodus,  of  course  attempts  to  show 
how  the  seventy  souls  out  of  the  loins  of  Jacob,”  who 
went  into  Egypt,  might  have  been  multiplied  into  600,000 
males,  representing  about  2,000,000  persons  in  all,  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  To  do  this  he  has  to  reconcile  several 
inconvenient  statements  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  Ex.  xiii.  40, 
it  is  distinctly  written  that  “  the  children  of  Israel  sojourned 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  430  years ;  ”  while  in  Ex.  vi.  18  and 
20,  it  is  as  distinctly  written  that  Moses  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Levi,  and  the  ages  of  his  ancestors,  as  here 
recorded,  give  only  215  years  as  the  longest  possible  period 
of  the  Jewish  settlement  of  Egypt.  Canon  Cook  gets  over 
this  conflict  of  dates  by  a  quibble  which  need  not  be  here 
quoted,  and  which  Dr  Colenso  indignantly  exposes,  and 
then  contents  himself  with  saying: 

It  needs  no  elaborate  calculation  to  ohow  that,  in  a  period 
extending  over  more  than  four  centuries,  a  family  which  counted 
seventy  males  with  their  households,  probably  amounting  to  many 
hundreds,  occupying  the  most  fertile  district  in  Egypt,  under 
circumstances  most  favourable  to  rapid  and  continuous  increase 
specially  recorded  in  this  Book,  should  become  a  mighty  nation. 

To  this  Bishop  Colenso  replies : 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  the  assertion  that  Jacob’s 
family  “counted  seventy  males  with  their  households,  probably 
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“souIsoutoftbeloiDsaf  Jacob,”  G.xlTi.27,  E.i.S,D.x.22.inXdinJ 
two/.«ofe«,  0.xlTi.l5  17.  And  tbe  impossibility  of  reckoeinl 
many  hundreds  of  dependents  is  shown  by  the  simple  fact  that 
ten  ass  loads  ol  corn  are  represented  as  sufficing  for  the  wants  of 
the  whole  family.  If  his  hundreds  of  dependents  could  do  without 
corn,  then  surely  Jacob  and  his  children  could  have  done  the 
same.  In  that  case  J udah  would  not  surely  have  spoken  of  the 
necessity  of  going  down  a  second  time  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn  “  that 
wo  may  live  and  not  die,  both  we  and  thou  and  also  our  little 

ones,”  G.xliii.8  (N.B.  no  mention  of  “  dependents  ”),  nor  would 
Jacob  have  risked  the  loss  of  his  darling  Benjamin  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  mere  unnecessary  luxury. 


Nearly  every  page  of  Dr  Colenso’a  work  contains  a 
similar  exposure  either  of  “inaccuracy,”  of  “fallacious 
sometimes  absurd,  reasoning  and  evasion  of  difficulties,”  or 
of  “  uncritical  judgment  and  a  defective  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  modern  criticism,”  in  ‘The  Speaker’s  Com. 
mentary.'  This  exposure  is  made  very  clearly  and  con¬ 
vincingly  by  Dr  Colenso’s  method  of  examining  the  most 
objectionable  passages  in  the  ‘  Commentary  *  one  by  one 
and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  by  its  authors. 
A  more  readable  book  might  certainly  have  been  made 
had  he  pursued  a  different  method  and  criticised  the 
‘  Commentary  ’  in  more  general  terms.  But  this  was  not 
his  purpose.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  work  on 
which  he  is  now  engaged  is  solely  designed  to  counteract  the 
mischievous  tendencies  of  ‘The  Speaker’s  Commentary,’ 
and  that  in  this  way  it  is  supplementary  to  his  treatises  on 
the  Pentateuch,  in  which  may  be  found  the  general  argu¬ 
ments  and  •  more  comprehensive  criticisms  that  are  here 
intentionally  avoided. 

We  have  coupled  with  Bishop  Colenso’s  pamphlet  the 
late  Dean  Alford’s  *  Genesis  and  Part  of  Exodus  for  English 
Readers,’  and  had  intended  to  adduce  some  illustrations  of 
its  value  as  “  an  explanatory  commentary.”  But  really 
this  is  not  worth  doing.  Dean  Alford  was  a  far  more 
liberal  man,  and  far  less  blinded  by  traditional  and  sacer¬ 
dotal  prejudice,  than  most  of  the  writers  of  ‘  The  Speaker’s 
Commentary,’  but  his  work,  intended  to  be  an  exposition 
of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  he  only  lived 
to  write  about  Genesis  and  the  first  twenty-five  chapters  of 
Exodus,  was  only  meant  for  popular  reading.  Occasional 
concessions  to  modern  criticism  appear  in  it,  but  generally 
the  serious  difficulties  are  shirked,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
said  of  it  is  that  orthodox  readers  will  find  in  it  all  the 
theological,  geographical,  philosophical  and  other  annota¬ 
tions  that  they  need,  without  any  such  novel  mystifications 
and  perversions  as  disgrace  ‘  The  Speaker’s  Commentary.’ 

In  one  very  important  instance,  however,  the  Speaker’s 
Commentators  are  in  advance  on  Dean  Alford.  The  Bev. 
Samuel  Clark,  who  is  the  commentator  of  the  second  half 
of  Exodus,  and  who  shows,  throughout  his  work,  more 
honesty  than  his  associates  can  be  credited  with,  thus 
writes  concerning  the  discordant  versions  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments  that  are  in  Exodus  and  in  Deuteronomy : 


It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  whole  of  one  or  other 
of  these  copies  was  written  on  the  Tables.  Most  commentators 
have  supposed  that  the  original  document  is  in  Exodus,  and  that 
the  author  of  Deuteronomy  wrote  from  memory,  with  variations 
suggested  at  the  time.  Others  have  conceived  that  Deuteronomy 
must  furnish  the  more  correct  form,  since  the  Tables  must  have 
been  in  actual  existence  when  the  book  was  written.  But  neither 
of  these  views  can  be  fairly  reconciled  with  the  statements  in 
Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
If  either  copy,  as  a  whole,  represents  what  was  written  on  the 
Tables,  it  is  obvious  that  the  other  cannot  do  so. 

A  conjecture  which  seems  to  deserve  respect  has  been  put 
forth  by  Ewald.  He  supposes  that  the  original  Commandments 
w'ere  all  in  the  same  terse  and  simple  form  of  expression  as 
appears  (both  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy)  in  the  First,  Sixth, 
Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth,  such  as  would  be  most  suitable  tor 
recollection,  and  that  the  passages  in  each  copy,  in  which  the 
most  important  variations  are  found,  were  comments  added  when 
the  books  were  written.  It  is  not  necessary  to  involve  this  theory 
with  any  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Books,  or 
doubt  as  to  the  comments  being  the  words  of  God  given  by  Mose 
as  much  as  the  Commandments,  strictly  so  called,  that  were 
written  on  the  Tables.  In  reference  to  the  most  important  oi  t 
differences,  that  relating  to  the  reason  for  the  observance  of  t 
Sabbath-day,  the  thoughts  are  in  no  degree  discordant,  and  ea 
sets  forth  w'hat  is  entirely  worthy  of,  and  consistent  with,  1 1 
Divine  Law.  Slighter  verbal  or  literal  variations,  with  n 
important  difference  of  meaning  (such  as  keep  for  remember)  may. 
perhaps  be  ascribed  to  copyists. 

The  significance  of  this  passage  is  well  pointed  out  by 
Bishop  Colenso : 
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The  above  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  present 
views  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  in  England,  represented 
bv  their  authorised  exponents  in  this  Commentary,  on 
oiic  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  Pentateuch— 
in  fact,  the  very  key-stoue  of  the  whole  story  of  the 
Exodus  according  to  traditionary  views,  “  the  recognized  basis  of 
the  Covenant  between  Jehovah  and  His  ancient  people.”  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  ‘New  Bible  Commentary  ’  deliberately  admits 
that  neither  version  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  they  appear  in 
the  Bible,  gives  the  genuine  “Ten  Words”  uttered  by  the 
Almighty  on  Sinai ;  although  in  E.xx.l  w’e  read,  “  God  spake  all 
these  word?,”  and  in  D.v.22,  “  These  words  Jehovah  spake  .... 
a'j(i  He  added  no  more,  and  He  wrofe  them  on  two  Tables  of 
Srone,  and  delivered  them  unto  me.”  And  it  further  supposes 
that  iti  the  2utl,  Srd,  4th,  5th,  and  10th  Commandments,  large 
interpolations  must  subsequently  have  been  made,  apparently  by 
Moses  “  when  the  Books  were  written,  which  were  thus  added  to 
the  words  really  spoken  by  Jehovah  ‘unto  all  the  Assembly,  in 
the  Mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the 
tliick  darkness,  with  a  great  voice.’  ”  Yet  even  now  the  abridged 
Foiirtli  Commandment,  though  consisting  only  of  a  few  words,’ 
differs  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  being  in  the  one  ^'‘Remember 
the  Sabbath-day  to  sanctify  it,”  and  in  the  other  ^  Keep  the 
Sabbath-day  to  sanctify  it.”  But  this  variation,  says  the  Com- 
iiieotary,  “  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  copyists” — who  could  not 
even  copy  correctly  these  few  most  sacred  w'ords,  supposed  to 
have  been  uttered  by  Jehovah  Himself,  on  Sinai,  and  which 
miglit  therefore  be  expected  to  have  been  engraven  in  the  hearts 
and  memories  of  all  pious  persons  in  Israel !  Further,  in  order 
that  even  these  abridged  “  Ten  Words  ”  may  all  conform  to  the 
same  type,  as  shown  in  the  Fiist,  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  &c..  Com-* 
mandments,  the  original  language  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  must 
hive  been  also  modified -(?)  by  “copyists” — into  “Thou  shalt 
leraember,”  “Thou  shalt  honour,”  instead  of  the  imperative 
“Remember,”  “honour.” 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  above  straightforward  recognition 
of  one  indisputable  result  of  the  critical  examination  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  whole  Pentateuchal  story  as  an 
historical  narrative.  For  when  the  “keystone”  is  taken  away, 
what  becomes  of  the  arch  ?  If  the  “  Ten  Commandments  ”  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  not  genuine  and  historically  true,  what  is? 
Doubtless  before  such  an  admission  can  have  been  allowed  to  be 
jiublished  in  this  Commentary,  the  Committee  appointed  to 
advise  with  the  Editor,  “upon  questions  arising  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,”  will  have  been  consulted.  But  I  venture 
to  think  that  it  is  far  more  “  dangerous,”  far  more  fatal  to  the 
cultivation  of  an  intelligent  and  reverent  faith  in  the  Bible,  to 
assert  that  Moses  wrote  the  Decalogue,  but  wrote  twice  over,  each 
time  ill  different  words,  what  he  knew  to  be  untrue,  than  to  say 
that  the  Decalogue,  as  critical  examination  plainly  shows,  is,  in 
each  of  its  forms,  the  work  of  a  far  later  age. 

And  again  : 

It  will  certainly  be  new  to  most  congregations  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  told  that  these  Commands  which  they  have  had 
read  out  in  their  hearing  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  as  the  words 
“which  God  spake  ”  in  the  ears  of  Moses  and  all  Israel,  amidst 
thunderings  and  lightnings,  on  the  flaming  Mount,  are  now 
declared  not  to  have  been  thus  uttered  in  either  of  the  two  forms 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  Pentateuch  (E.xx.,  D.v.)  It  may 
be  doubted  it  one  Churchman  in  a  thousand — even  in  our  Univer¬ 
sities— has  ever  as  yet  heard  this  fact  recognized  or  stated  plainly 
from  the  pulpit  by  his  Minister.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however, 
that  this  result  of  Modern  Criticism,  at  all  events,  as  now 
avouched  in  this  Commentary  under  the  sanction  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  and  Bishops  of  England,  will  no  longer  be  kept  a  secret 
from  young  people  when  catechized,  or  from  the  people  at  large 
—that  no  clergyman  of  intelligence  w'ill  read  these  woids  any 
longer  as  the  Divine  Words  actually  uttered  “with  a  loud  voice ” 
on  Sinai,  without  relieving  his  character— nay,  his  conscience — 
from  the  charge  of  “  speaking  lies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  by 
explaining  to  his  flock  from  time  to  time  the  real  truth  wdth 
respect  to  the  Decalogue.  If  this  is  done,  I  venture  to  predict 
that  before  long  a  great  deal  more  will  have  to  be  admitted,  as 
facts  established  by  the  Modern  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch, 
whatever  uncertainty  may  still  exist  on  other  points,  and  that  the 
Laity  will  insist  upon  it  that  the  windows  of  our  National 
Church— if  it  is  to  retain  any  longer  that  honoured  title— long 
thickly  coated  with  the  grime  of  ages,  from  one  little  corner  of 
which  the  dust  has  been  here  rubbed  off  to  their  very  great  surprise, 
shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  doors  thrown  wide  open, 
that  all  devout  truth-seekers  and  truth-speakers  may  enter 
joyfully  in,  and  light  and  air  penetrate  freely  into  every  part  of 
the  building. 

If  that  result  follows,  even  ‘  The  Speaker’s  Commentary  ’ 
will  not  have  been  produced  in  vain. 

A  PARISIAN  BUDDHIST. 

The  Day  after  Death;  or,  Our  Future  Life  according  to  Science. 
By  L.  Figuier.  Bentley. 

M.  Louis  Figuier’s  ‘  Day  after  Death  *  is  a  curious  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  science  of  religion.  We  may,  perchance,  be 
disappointed  in  the  expectation  held  forth  in  the  preface 
that  this  work  will  supply  not  only  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  future  life  by  science,  but  also  a  complete 


theory  of  nature, — a  true  philosophy  of  the  universe. 
But,  failing  any  such  sweeping  revelations,  we  have  here 
laid  open  to  observation  a  psychological  phenomenon  which 
in  our  day  has  become  exceptional :  the  attempt,  namely, 
to  conduct  and  formulate  religious  speculations  independently 
of  preconceived  ideas  and  tradition,  though  they  start  from 
the  original  groundwork  of  personal  wants  and  woes.  Nor  is 
it  merely  as  affording  an  opportunity  of  immediately  tracing 
the  i^ental  process  by  which  such  subjective  theories  are 
first  suggested  and  developed,  that  ‘  The  Day  after  Death  ’ 
claims  our  attention.  A  further  title  to  ioterest  is  the 
close  resemblance  to  Buddhism  which  pervades  both  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  and  the  spirit  of  the  entire  work  ; 
a  spirit  of  dreamy  pathetic  melancholy  far  more  Oriental 
in  character  than  appertains  to  our  busy  Western  civili¬ 
sation.  Is  M.  Figuier  a  living  instance  of  the  justice  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  forebodings  concerning  the 
dangers  incident  to  the  appearance  in  Christian  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  and  other  “  heathen  ”  ? 
Or,  in  accordance  with  his  own  theory  of  re-incarnations, 
has  the  spirit  of  the  “  Enlightened  One  ”  descended  upon 
our  author ;  and  have  we  here,  simply  clothed  in  the 
phraseology  of  modern  science,  the  result  of  his  six  weeks’ 
meditation  beneath  the  Badi  tree,  where  in  silence,  and 
neither  eating,  drinking,  nor  sleeping,  he  pondered  over 
the  transitory  and  miserable  conditions  of  human  existence  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  Rishi  nor  Rahau  could  find  the 
present  estate  of  man  a  more  gloomy  and  undesirable  affair 
than  does  M.  Figuier.  “  The  physical  conditions  of  terres¬ 
trial  life,”  he  says,  ‘^are  detestable.  Life  is  perpetual 
suffering  to  the  greater  number  of  men  .  .  .  and  the 

conditions  of  human  existence  are  as  deplorable  frem  the 
moral  as  from  the  physical  point  of  view.”  Our  author, 
however,  shrinks  from  the  uncompromising  logic  of  the 
Eastern  philosophy,  which,  from  the  same  estimate  of  life 
as  an  unmitigated  ill,  concludes  that  the  best  of  rest  ” 
lies  in  extinction  of  being :  he  prefers  rather  to  consider 
his  present  dissatisfaction  as  constituting  a  claim  upon 
Providence,  and  establishing  the  fact  that  an  order  of 
things  so  eminently  disagreeable  cannot  be  other  than  an 
intermediary  period,  leading  to  adequate  compensations. 
The  reality  of  a  future  life  thus  demonstrated,  M.  Figuier 
proceeds  to  the  unfolding  of  that  entire  system  of  ideas 
concerning  it,  which  he  has  managed  to  construct  for  him¬ 
self — first,  by  solitary  meditation,  then  by  questioning  the 
exact  sciences,  and,  lastly,  by  interrogating  “  ignorant  and 
simple  people,  peasants  in  their  villages  and  unlettered 
men  in  towns ;  an  ever  precious  source  of  aid  in  reascending 
towards  the  true  principles  of  nature, /or  it  is  not  perverted 
hy  the  progress  of  education,  nor  the  routine  of  a  common¬ 
place  philosophy.” 

Certainly  M.  Figuier’s  philosophy  is  not  to  ba 
reproached  with  commonplaceness  ;  but  as  regards  routine, 
supposing  it  to  fall  within  that  pitiless  definition  of  meta¬ 
physics,  as  Vartde  s'egarer  avec  methodc,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  yields  to  none  ingoing  astray  methodicaUy.  The 
constitution  of  man,  he  tells  us,  is  triple — body  or  material 
substance,  vital  force,  and  soul  or  intimate  sense.  Of  these , 
the  soul  alone  survives  destruction  ;  after  death  the  body 
is  redistributed  among  the  material  elements  ;  and  the  vital 
force,  like  a  phase  of  electricity  or  heat,  becomes  extinct. 
Whence  comes  the  conscious  principle,  and  is  man  alone 
possessed  of  it  ?  In  opposition  to  the  theologians,  M. 
Figuier  conceives  it  rather  to  pervade  all  nature,  reaching  to 
the  lowest  organisms.  A  mere  rudimentary  germ  in  the 
plant  and  zoophyte,  it  passes  with  ever-developing  power 
to  the  mollusc,  the  reptile,  the  bird ;  and,  lastly,  from  the 
mammiferous  animals  it  transfers  itself  to  man.  M. 
Figuier  is  careful  to  remark  that  this  theory  is  not  Dar¬ 
winism  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  misses  the  great  philosophical  and 
scientific  idea  of  that  system,  namely,  the  development  of 
types.  This  is  the  old  idea  of  individual  metamor¬ 
phosis.  Like  Alexander,  with  no  new  worlds  to  conquer, 
at  least  in  this  terrestrial  estate,  what  is  the  soul’s  fate 
when  death  sets  it  free  from  the  human  body  ?  Retro¬ 
gression  is  impossible ;  but  equally  impossible  is  it  that  a 
soul,  dragged  down  by  a  weight  of  impurity  and  sin,  should 
a8ce.id  through  the  atmosphere  :  needs  must  that  perverse 
souls  should  become  re-inoamate.  Here,  in  attributing  to 
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sin  heaviness  in  the  literal,  material  sense,  is  a  palpable 
confusion  of  mental  and  physical  qualities  which  one  would 
ecarcely  have  expected  a  boasted  idealist  to  be  guilty  of ; 
but  such  incongruities  are  frequent.  The  unjust  soul 
recommences  life  without  any  recollection  of  its  former 
state,  but  stamped  with  the  evil  propensities  that  it 
therein  contracted  ;  and  in  this  M.  Figuier  finds  a  possible 
reconciliation  of  moral  responsibility  with  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology.  True,  there  may  be  men  the  abnormal* con¬ 
struction  of  whose  brains  proves  that  certain  vicious  tenden¬ 
cies  are  inherent  to  them  and  constitutional ;  but  they  are 
not  the  less  accountable,  seeing  that  this  predisposition  to 
evil  is  the  result  of  their  own  conduct  in  a  former  state. 
This  is  exactly  identical  with  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of 
Kam,  or  Ihe  law  of  merits  and  demerits ;  save  that  the 
perverse  soul  is  there  held  subject  to  be  degraded  to  the 
lowest  step  of  the  ladder.  And,  after  all,  it  is  questionable 
whether  by  that  method  its  expiation  and  purification 
might  not  be  more  swift ;  for  one  fails  to  see  how  a  soul 
that,  with  all  the  chances  in  its  favour,  fell  short  of  the 
ethereal  purity  required  of  it,  is  to  gain  this  perfec¬ 
tion  when,  in  a  new  existence,  it  is  afiSicted  with  an 
abnormally  constructed  brain.  Once  attained  to  purity,  the 
soul,  after  death,  outsoars  our  gross  atmosphere ;  and, 
having  reached  the  planetary  ether,  it  is  there  clad  in  a 
diaphanous  drapery  of  living  matter.  Let  not  the  sceptical 
sneer  ;  has  it  not  been  demonstrated  that,  as  in  a  drop  of 
water,  so  in  the  very  air,  myriad  existences  float  unseen  ? 
Why  should  not  the  ether  also  have  its  inhabitants  ? 
From  this  ingenious  application  of  Professor  Tyndall’s 
“  organic  dust,”  we  might  infer  that  no  great  things 
are  to  be  expected  from  the  dwellers  in  the  ethereal 
spaces.  How  great  would  be  our  error !  This  “  super¬ 
human  being,” — who,  by  the  way,  more  nearly  resembles 
the  Buddhist  Nat  than  the  Christian  angel, — possesses 
more  good  gifts  than  we  are  able  to  conceive  :  eyes, 
for  instance,  that  combine  the  powers  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  and  telescope  ;  and  such  a  memory  as  schoolboys  and 
aspirants  to  competitive  examinations  might  long  for. 
He  beholds  the  planets  and  their  satellites,  and  his  recol¬ 
lection  embraces  the  physical  revolutions,  the  populations, 
and  the  legislation  of  their  thousand  countries.  He  needs 
no  sleep ;  respiration  supplies  him  with  food ;  he  is  sexless, 
passionless,  but  susceptible  to  exalted  affections.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  he  visits  this  lower  earth,  and  bestows  counsel  and 
encouragement  on  his  friends  and  kinsmen.  But,  though 
never  so  desirable,  the  ethereal  existence  has  its  limits ;  the 
superhuman  being  is  mortal;  set  free  by  death,  the  spiritual 
principle  passes  through  various  other  transitional  conditions, 
until,  pure  spirit  at  length,  divested  of  all  material  alloy, 
it  reaches  its  final  destination — the  sun.  Here  we  have  M. 
Figuier  at  his  best.  Professedly  treating  of  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  sun,  and,  in  effect,  giving  us  a  fair 
insight  into  recent  scientific  hypotheses,  he  becomes  inspired 
with  the  fervour  of  a  Vedic  poet,  chanting  the  praises  of 
the  Star-king.  The  sun  is  the  “  hand  which  upholds  the 
planets  in  the  spaces.”  “Humbly  the  worlds  follow  him,  like 
flatterers  of  his  power.”  He  it  is  who  is  the  father  of  life  ; 
the  air  is  dead,  and  the  sea,  and  the  earth  ;  straightway  he 
peoples  the  one  with  winds,  the  other  with  waves,  and 
“  weaves  out  of  air  ”  a  many-coloured  garment  of  plants 
and  grasses  for  the  earth.  Heat  and  force  are  convertible 
terms,  hence  all  force  also  is  derived  from  him.  Literally 
are  we  “children  of  the  sun.”  What  more  natural  than 
that  the  final  destiny  of  our  souls  should  be  the  centre  of 
his  light  ?  But  M.  Figuier  goes  still  further.  The  sun  is 
not  merely  an  asylum  for  souls ;  it  is  nothing  else  than 
an  aggregation  of  souls.  Science  has  long  been  at  a  loss 
fer  a  satisfactory  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  undi¬ 
minished  heat  and  light  of  the  sun.  The  theory  generally 
accepted  at  present,  is  that  myriad  asteroids  whirl  around 
him ;  and  that  constant  meteorites  falling  on  his 
surface  produce  solar  radiation.  But  if  these  meteorites 
were  solid,  would  not  the  bulk  of  the  sun  be  increased  ? 
Why  is  not  this  the  case  ?  Because  these  “  asteroids  ”  are 
soulsy  perfect  and  burning  spirits,  who  in  continuous 
succession  perpetually  replace  the  emanations  perpetually 
conveyed  in  the  solar  rays  to  the  earth  and  other  planets. 
Here  is  a  discoveryi  And  it  is  supported  by  a  fair  pro¬ 


portion  of  arguments  ;  much  the  same,  by  the  way,  as  those 
by  which  the  Eev.  Tobias  Swinden,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century,  sought  to  establish  that  the  sun  was  Hell 
and  that  the  adoration  men  were  tempted  to  bestow  upon 
it  was  a  touch  of  characteristic  drollery,  by  which  the  Fiend 
enticed  his  victims  to  adore  the  place  of  their  future  tor¬ 
ments.  But  M.  Figuier’s  theory  is  more  agreeable.  We 
have  but  one  misgiving :  is  there  not  a  hint  of  materialism 
about  these  souls,  the  germs  of  which  solar  rays  convey 
through  space  and  who  In  their  perfected  state  display  the 
physical  properties  of  heat  and  light  ? 

‘  The  Day  after  Death  ’  concludes  in  true  Oriental  fashion. 
In  the  epilogue  is  introduced  a  certain  Theophilus,  who 
serves  as  an  occasion  for  the  anthor  to  express  his  opinion 
that  the  Deity  is  literally  the  sun  of  suns ;  round  whom 
these  aggregates  of  souls  revolve.  That  settled,  Theophilus 
proceeds  to  pronounce  the  panegyric  on  the  author  and  to 
enumerate  the  advantages  secured  ‘  by  the  perusal  of  his 
work  in  the  orthodox  manner.  Readers  familiar  with  the 
Rasnayana  and  Mahabharata  will,  perhaps,  miss  the 
“speckled  cows,  lordly  elephants,  war-chariots”  and  other 
substantial  good  things  which  with  the  Indian  poets 
accompany  the  promise  of  such  ideal  favours  as  “  tran¬ 
quillity  of  heart,  mind,  sentiment,  and  reason.”  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  M.  Figuier  is  the  sworn  enemy 
of  all  things  “  material ;  ”  and  that  his  chief  purpose  in  life 
is  “  to  demonstrate  spiritualism  by  science.” 

I 

j  - 

BESSIE. 

Bexsie.  By  Julia  KmvunagH,  Anthor  of  ‘  NKthalie,’ 

*■  Silvia,’  &c.,  In  Three  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Miss  Eavanagh’s  hand  has  not  lost  all  its  cunning,  but 
the  cunning  that  appears  in  ‘Bessie*  shows- no  advance 
upon  her  previous  workmanship,  and  in  some  respects  it  is 
inferior  to  any  other  novel  that  she  has  written.  She 
cannot  help  writing  gracefully  and  in  good  English,  with 
pretty  fancies  that,  if  often  irrelevant,  are  never  imperti¬ 
nent,  and  wdth  artistic  sketches  of  scenery  and  character 
i  that  are  none  the  less  welcome  when  they  are  not  essential 
to  the  unfolding  of  her  story.  On  all  these  points  ‘  Bessie  * 
will  bear  comparison  with  its  predecessors,  and  is  superior 
i  to  many  novels  of  the  day  that  deserve  and  win  a  fair 
I  share  of  popularity.  But  its  merits  only  serve  to  show 
!  its  defects  more  clearl}^  and  to  make  the  reader  regret  that 
;  so  much  labour  has  been  spent  upon  so  faulty  a  piece  of 
'  work.  Though  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  certainly  is 
I  shown  by  Miss  Kavanagh  in  spinning  out  her  meagre  and 
I  offensive  plot  into  three  very  readable  volumes,  we  close 
the  book  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  resentment 
I  against  her  for  beguiling  us  with  a  tale  that  was^  not 
worth  telling,  and  for  palming  off  upon  us'  as  living 
creatures  a  group  of  lifeless  shadows. 

If  Bessie  Carr  is  meant  to  be  the  heroine  of  the  story, 
she  is  nearly  the  least  interesting  of  all  its  persons.  She 
serves  only  as  a  representative  of  those  young  ladies  of 
sentiment  who  figure  often  in  fiction,  but  ^who  have  no 
place  in  the  real  world,  and  it  is  impossible  to  sympathise 
with  her  in  the  very  artificial  troubles  that  she  brings  upon 
herself  even  in  her  marriage  with  the  altogether  absurd 
hero  upon  whom  she  is  finally  bestowed.  This  hero, 
Eugene  Herbert,  is  a  wonderful  man.  Beautiful  as  Apollo, 
and  more  richly  endow^ed  with  genius  than  with  beauty, 
he  is  effeminate  in  all  his  tastes,  and  as  ignorant  as  any 
shop-boy.  Having  lost  all  his  patrimony  in  a  wild  specula¬ 
tion,  he  takes  to  painting  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living 
Having  recovered  his  patrimony  by  an  unexplained 
I  miracle,  he  abandons  art  and  takes  to  the  idleness  of 
i  a  country  gentleman’s  life,  comporting  himself  therein 
with  a  frivolity  which  may  be  natural  enough  in  the 
ordinary  country  gentleman,  but  which  is  as  inconsisten 
with  his  training  and  the  character  assigned  to  him  as  it 
possibly  could  be.  Yet  Mr  Herbert  and  Miss  Carr  are  sen¬ 
sible  and  reasonable  people  when  compared  with  the  other 
leading  personages  in  Miss  Kavana^’s  tale.  The  mos 
prominent  of  all  is  a  young  lady  of  exquisite  beauty  an 
virtue,  who,  having  been  secretly  married  to  a  young 
tleman  of  superhuman  courage  and  honour,  prefers 
regarded  for  some  time  as  her  husband’s  mistress,  and  then 
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passes  herself  off  as  the  widow  of  another  man,  all  because 
it  does  not  suit  her  spotless  husband  to  give  her  her 
true  position.  His  reason  for  this  is  that,  having  before 
his  marriage  |  ledged  himself  to  engage  in  an  Australian 
exploring  expedition  in  which,  because  of  its  perilous 
nature,  only  bachelors  were  to  be  allowed  to  take  part, 
be  does  not  choose  to  draw  back  from  it.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  over,  however,  he  remains  in  Australia,  while  all 
his  friends  mourn  him  as  dead,  and  his  wife  engages  in 
flirtations  that,  it  would  seem,  only  fail  to  end  in  bigamy 
because  she  cannot  decide  between  two  lovers.  After  he 
has  returned  to  England,  he  yet  chooses  to  hide  from 
his  family  during  some  months,  without  taking  the  trouble 
even  to  inform  his  wife  of  his  existence  ;  and  it  is  only 
when  Miss  Kavanagh  finds  her  third  volume  is  long  enough 
that  he  comes  home  to  charge  other  people  with  being 
cruel  to  the  wife  whom  he  had  left  to  deceive  everybody 
around  her,  and  to  tear  her  away,  in  her  dressing-gown, 
and  with  no  bonnet  on,  from  all  her  friends.  The  novel 
ends  as  absurdly,  and  it  is  marked  throughout  by  as 
perverted  a  morality,  as  any  that  Mr  Henry  Kingsley 
himself  could  write.  Yet  it  is  written  in  very  good 
English,  and  with  much  descriptive  power. 


OUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  AND  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’ 

WAR. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany^  and  oihtr  Lectures  on  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  By  Richard  Chevenix  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  Second  Edition.  Macmillan. 

The  little  work  before  us  is  not  entirely  new,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  founded  on  two  lectures  on  Gustavus  Adolphus 
published  by  Archbishop  Trench  seven  years  ago.  It  con¬ 
sists  now  of  five  lectures,  of  which  two  are  devoted  to  the 
career  of  Gustavus  in  Germany,  and  the  others  to  Germany 
itself  during  and  after  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

Dr  Trench  has  treated  the  subject  with  his  usual  ability, 
and  that  he  has  studied  the  period  with  care  and  diligence 
is  at  once  made  evident  by  his  frequent  references  to 
original  authorities,  and  by  his  general  accuracy  in  the 
statement  of  facts.  He  has  investigated,  too,  with  much 
precision  the  causes  of  this  old  struggle,  the  condition  of 
the  various  European  States  at  its  commencement,  and 
more  especially  the  state  of  parties  in  Germany.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  so  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to 
illuminate  this  eventful  period  since  the  time  when  Schiller 
wrote  his  account  of  the  war,  that  its  history  requires  in  great 
part  to  be  re-written.  The  time  for  a  passive  acquiescence 
in  the  views  of  the  chief  actors  and  the  moving  springs  of 
the  war  has  passed  away.  Many  influences  have  concurred 
to  dispel  the  reverence  with  which  the  European  arrange¬ 
ment  of  1648  was  so  long  regarded.  The  treaties  of  1815, 
indeed,  showed  that  the  settlement  was  anything  but  final, 
but  the  recent  Franco-German  war  has  signalised  itself  by 
actually  reversing  the  more  important  results  which  were 
arrived  at  by  the  Treaties  of  Westphalia.  As  Dr  Trench 
truly  remarks, 

Germany  came  out  of  that  earlier  conflict  worsted,  crippled, 
humiliated,  and  despoiled.  Concerning  Alsace,  and  indeed  con¬ 
cerning  a  great  deal  more,  it  seemed  that  the  last  word  had  been 
spoken.  We  have  lately  learned  that  it  had  not  been  spoken  then, 
and  few  will  dare,  with  absolute  confidence,  to  affirm  that  it  has 
been  spoken  now.  All  this  has  revived  an  interest  in  that  old 
struggle,  of  which  this  new  one  which  we  have  just  been  watching 
is  only  the  prolongation. 

Some  space  is  devoted  in  the  first  lecture  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  true  causes  of  the  war.  While  admitting  that 
the  antagonism  of  the  creeds  was  a  principal  cause.  Dr 
Trench  points  to  other  causes  which  reach  back  into  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  German  people  long  anterior 
to  the  great  schism  of  the  century  preceding.  Certainly 
there  would  have  been  no  such  war  except  for  the 
Reformation,  or  even  with  the  Reformation  except  for  the 
attempt  to  crush  a  religious  movement  by  brute  force ;  but 
the  war  may  be  traced  not  so  much  to  religious  differences 
as  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  smaller  German  princes, 
to  their  suspicions  of  designs  by  the  Emperor  against  their 
independence,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  mischievous 
activity  of  Franco  always  endeavouring  to  reap  some 
benefit  from  the  divisions  of  Germany.  The  war  may  be 


conveniently  divided  into  three  periods.  In  the  first  of 
these,  extending  from  1618  to  1630,  the  Catholic  League 
was  everywhere  triumphant.  The  forces  of  the  Protestant 
princes  were  divided  and  defeated,  all  Germany  lay  pros¬ 
trate  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  terrible  Wallen¬ 
stein  had  advanced  the  Imperial  banners  to  the  shores  of 
the  German  Ocean.  At  this,  the  darkest  hour  of  a  suf¬ 
fering  nation’s  life,  a  deliverer  appeared.  “  Cum  duplican- 
tur  lateresy  Moses  venit^'  as  the  Protestants  at  the  time 
were  fond  of  repeating.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden,  was  the  “  Lion  of  the  Midnight,”  who,  urged  on 
by  motives  at  once  political  and  religious,  descended  upon 
Germany,  and  in  two  years  turned  the  whole  tide  of  affairs. 

After  reviewing  the  distribution  of  the  political  forces  at 
this  period.  Dr  Trench  proceeds  to  place  before  his  readers 
a  sketch  of  the  great  Protestant  hero  of  the  war,  describes 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  how  he  set  about  and 
carried  through  the  arduous  work  that  he  undertook.  Gus¬ 
tavus  Adolphus  was  not  simply  a  great  soldier — he  was  some¬ 
thing  more.  ”  The  family,  of  which  he  was  the  crown 
and  flower,  was  a  greatly  gifted  one,  with  rare  predisposi¬ 
tions  for  art,  above  all  for  music,  and  with  a  love  for 
literature  which  in  the  rude  north  must  then  have  been 
most  rare.”  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  spoke  Latin,  German, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Italian  well,  and  had  an  acquaintance, 
with  Polish  and  Russian.  He  also  knew  Greek,  and  found 
pleasure  all  throughout  his  life  in  studying  its  great 
masterpieces.  Xenophon,  indeed,  was  his  favourite  author. 
When  he  succeeded  to  the  Swedish  throne  at  bis  father’s 
death,  being  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  bis  path  was 
beset  with  difiSculties.  His  treasury  was  exhausted,  his 
nobility  rebellions,  and  the  succession  not  undisputed.  No 
less  than  three  wars,  too,  were  left  on  his  hands.  He 
quickly  overcame  all  these  obstacles,  however,  brought  the 
wars  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  served  a  rude  and  hard 
apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  fighting,  which  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  his  after  life.  Not  content  with  this  alone,  he  set  to 
work  to  improve  the  position  and  augment  the  resources  of 
Sweden.  He  built  some  sixteen  new  cities,  induced  many 
foreigners  to  settle  in  the  country,  imported  cattle  and 
sheep,  opened  up  the  mineral  resources,  established 
arsenals,  founded  schools,  endowed  a  university,  and 
generally  transformed  Sweden  from  its  rude  condition  into 
a  modern  European  State. 

Such  was  the  early  life  of  the  man  who,  on  Midsummer- 
day,  1630,  landed  on  the  little  island  of  Usedom,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oder,  with  a  small  but  well-appointed  army, 
bearing  aid  to  the  German  Protestants.  Dr  Trench  devotes 
some  space  to  an  analysis  of  his  qualities  as  a  general,  and 
points  out  that  Napoleon  the  First  was  wont  to  place  him 
amongst  the  eight  greatest  generals  whom  the  world  had 
seen.  Gustavus,  indeed,  was  great,  not  merely  as  an  adept 
in  using  existing  military  science,  but  as  an  actual  inventor 
and  creator  of  a  new  method.  His  fundamental  idea  was 
to  turn  to  account,  and  make  the  most  of,  every  man  whom 
he  brought  into  the  field.  He  was  the  first  who  recog¬ 
nised  clearly  the  enormous  changes  which  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  and  the  improvement  of  artillery  demanded  in 
the  disposition  of  troops.  He  saw  that  infantry  must  no 
longer  be  grouped  in  masses,  thirty  or  forty  deep,  so  that 
only  two  or  three  of  the  foremost  ranks  could  deliver  their 
fire.  He  accordingly  marshalled  his  troops  in  lighter  and 
more  open  order,  and  introduced  flying  artillery,  with  many 
other  appliances  of  modern  warfare.  By  these  means  he 
was  able  to  march  triumphantly  through  Germany  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine,  to  outmanoeuvre  and  defeat  the 
great  Imperial  commanders  Wallenstein  and  Tilly,  and  to 
meet  his  death  at  last  gloriously  on  the  field  of  Liitzen. 
Dr  Trench  sums  up  his  character  with  much  impartiality. 
He  bears  testimony  to  his  many  good  qualities,  and  recog¬ 
nises  the  genial  monarch  who  was  ever  ready  to  exchange 
speech  with  friend  or  foe,  but  at  the  same  time  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  passionate  nature  and  hasty  disposition.  Gus¬ 
tavus  was  only  thirty-eight  when  he  died,  and  he  was  in 
Germany  little  more  than  two  years,  but  the  work  which 
he  came  to  accomplish  was  done. 

In  sketching  the  state  of  Germany  before  and  after  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  Dr  Trench  endeavours  to  show  succinctly 
what  a  great  war  means  and  involves,  and  deems  “  no 
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words  out  of  place,  no  eflfort,  however  humble,  to  be 
despised,  which  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  what,  therefore, 
it  may  mean  again.”  He  has  taken  for  his  subject  the 
aspects  social,  moral,  and  religious  of  such  a  war ;  of  its 
waste,  its  havoc,  its  disorder,  its  famine,  its  pestilence,  and 
of  its  evil  influences  through  all  society.  He  describes 
Germany  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  as  rich  and 
prosperous,  one  of  the  fairest  countries  of  Europe,  filled  with 
busy  and  opulent  cities.  But  at  the  end  of  the  war,  Germany, 
the  old  Germany,  had  perished,  and  never  could  return. 
Her  cities  were  laid  waste,  her  fields  were  devastated,  the 
whole  country  was  depopulated,  and  the  few  inhabitants 
who  remained  were  starving.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  at 
that  time,  when  Germany  was  at  her  lowest  and  weakest, 
France  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  glory  and  greatness.  But 
the  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  the  revenge,  and  the 
writer  who  recounts  the  history  of  the  former  nation  for  the 
two  centuries  which  have  followed  the  peace  will  tell  how 
“  in  her  impoverished  cities,  in  her  ridiculed  and  ridiculous 
petty  principalities,  sprang  up  from  the  blood-drenched 
soil,  very  slowly  and  painfully,  but  very  surely,  the  seed  of 
her  second  Renascence.”  As  Dr  Trench  observes,  “he 
may  have  many  long  and  dreary  spaces  to  travel  over,  but 
will  take  heart  as  he  calls  to  mind  that  he  is  travelling  by 
a  road  which  will  lead  him  at  last  to  the.  war  of  liberation, 
to  Sadowa,  and  to  Sedan.” 


THE  SPINSTERS  OF  BLATCHINGTON. 

The  Spinsters  of  Blutchington.  By  Mar  Travers.  In  Two 
Vulumet.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

The  story  here  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  nothing  but 
the  love  troubles  of  Anne  and  Molly  Bloomfield,  the 
d  iughters  of  the  retired  schoolmaster  of  Blatchington,  a 
little  village  on  the  Sussex  coast.  It  is  prettily  told 
throughout ;  and  the  w'orst  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it 
hardly  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  opening.  There  is  a 
charming  freshness  and  verre  in  the  first  scene,  where  the  two 
sisters  are  introduced  to  us,  huddled  up  in  an  old  boat  on  the 
beach,  watching  the  night  come  on,  and  discussing  the  all- 
important  topic  of  Molly’s  appearance  for  the  first  time 
next  day  in  a  long  dress ;  in  the  interview  between  Molly 
and  the  handsome  stranger  in  the  morning,  and  her 
embarrassment  at  the  want  of  her  shoes,  which  she  has 
kicked  off  as  she  lay  on  the  sands ;  and  in  the  call  on 
Miss  Perkins  and  Miss  Sally  to  show  off  the  new  frock. 
The  Miss  Perkins’s  best  parlour  is  excellently  sketched,  as 
every  one  will  acknowledge  who  knows  anything  of  pro¬ 
vincial  middle-class  life  : 

A  typical  English  country-folks*  parlour,  boasting  the  correct 
round  table  with  cloth  of  brilliant  hue,  on  which  repose 
good  little  books  and  proper  poets,  placed  at  mathematically- 
measured  distances  from  each  other ;  and  in  the  window 
another  table,  crowded  with  plants  carefully  tended,  somewhat 
concealing  the  polished  panes ;  and  up  in  a  corner,  table  No.  3, 
bearing  the  laige  basketful  of  huge  wax-flowers,  without  w'hich 
a  real  English  country  sitting-room  w'ould  be  considered  incom¬ 
pletely  furnisheJ. 

But  when  Molly  goes  to  stay  with  the  Thorolds  at  the 
Lodge,  and  loses  her  heart  to  Godfrey  Sterne,  with  his  six 
feet  of  stature,  his  tawny  beard,  his  shabby  coat,  his 
musical  tones,  and  his  rude  and  sarcastic  speeches,  we  get 
on  mich  more  hackneyed  ground.  Molly  is  a  charming 
creature,  and  unmistakably  the  pet  of  the  author — w'hose 
heroes,  as  it  seems  to  us,  sufficiently  prove  her  sex — but 
the  woes  which  little  girls  of  seventeen  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  the  blind  god  are  somewhat  stale  matter  nowadays,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  novelist,  unless  gifted  with 
unusual  power  and  originality,  to  get  ou*!  of  “common 
form  ”  in  depicting  them.  Anne  likewise  loves,  and  like¬ 
wise  is  crossed  in  love,  so  that  tears  and  sighs,  and  pale 
cheeks  and  sleepless  nights,  figure  conspicuously  in  the 
career  of  these  Blatchington  spinsters.  Godfrey  Sterne 
loves  Molly,  and  would  marry  her,  but  for  his  poverty  and 
his  debts,  which  point  to  a  union  with  the  wealthy  Miss 
Anstruther,  besides  which  he  for  a  long  time  believes  that 
she  is  engaged  to  his  cousin.  Captain  Thorold.  So  the  two 
misunderstand  each  other  till  it  is  too  late,  and  Godfrey 
becomes  Jane  Anstruther’s  husband,  loving  Molly  Bloom¬ 
field  all  the  time  better  than  all  the  world.  And  at  the  very 


end  of  the  book  Molly  is  persuaded  into  accepting  Captain 
Thorold,  whom  she  had  previously  refused,  and  the  author 
dismisses  her,  apparently  in  some  doubt  whether  she  will  be 
happy  or  not.  That  such  a  consummation  would  be  probable 
enough  in  actual,  life  is  true,  but  it  is  unpleasantly  and 
almost  unnaturally  realistic,  considering  the  general  tone 
and  character  of  the  book,  and  gives  a  sharp  shock  to  our 
anticipations.  Indeed,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
“  Mar  Travers  ”  has  changed  her  plan  as  she  worked,  and 
that  had  she  meant  originally  that  Captain  Thorold 
should  win  the  beauty,  she  would  have  made  him  more 
attractive  from  the  first.  We  hear,  no  doubt,  that  Molly’s 
rejection  did  him  all  the  good  in  the  world  ;  that  in  the 
mess-room  his  comrades  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  thought  him 
changed  for  the  better — more  of  a  man  and  less  of  a  fop ; 
that,  “  he  took  to  studying  his  profession,  going  in  heavily 
for  the  art  of  war,  throwing  aside  his  little  magazines  as 
he  threw  aside  his  jewellery.”  But  we  never  meet  him 
after  this  reformation  has  been  effected  ;  and  when  he  is 
under  our  notice  in  the  early  part  of  the  book,  he  is  be- 
ringed  and  be-pinned,  and  pomaded,  curled,  and  padded 
ad  nauseam — a  mere  barber’s  block  of  a  man.  As  to 
Anne,  she  does,  in  the  end,  marry  the  man  of  her  choice 
in  Percy  Thorne,  but  both  she  and  her  lover  are  but  a 
shadowy  pair  from  first  to  last.  The  finest  character  in 
the  story  is  Selina  Thorold,  the  “  blue,”  a  conception  of 
whom  the  author  may  really  be  proud.  Altogether,  ‘  The 
Spinsters  of  Blatchington  *  is  a  book  of  more  than  average 
merit  and  worth  reading. 


THE  QUARTERLIES  FOR  OCTOBER. 

While,  in  a  Cabinet  Council  of  four  days’  session,  the 
Government  has,  as  we  are  to  suppose,  been  deciding  upon 
the  tactics  by  which  it  shall  attempt  to  win  back  its  waning, 
popularity,  and  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  its  enemie?, 
the  Quarterly  Review  offers  a  very  remarkable  homily 
on  “  The  Position  of  Parties,”  as  independent  in  its  tone, 
and  as  pungent  in  its  language,  as  any  speech  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  The 
special  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  urge  upon  the  Con¬ 
servatives  the  expediency  of  continuing  to  bide  their  time, 
instead  of  too  eagerly  clamouring  for  office,  and  thus 
giving  to  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  a  greater  chance  of 
recovering  their  strength.  Of  course,  he  is  bitter  against 
the  Government  for  its  management  of  the  Alahama 
business,  and  its  bearing  towards  the  Irish,  and  for  all  its 
other  actions  during  the  last  Session  and  in  previous  years ; 
but  his  sharpest  thrusts  are  aimed  at  Mr  Disraeli  and  the 
chameleon  portion  of  the  Tory  party. 

The  Conservatives  have  their  special  duties  to  the  Constitution ; 
and  finding  forced  labour  to  assist  in  Radical  demolitions  is  not 
among  them.  Whenever  legislation,  assailing  the  property  of 
corporations  or  individuals,  and  all  new  attempts  to  shift  political 
power  shall  fall  thoroughly  out  of  favour  with  the  nation, — when 
the  present  mania  for  restricting  individual  liberty  shall  be  worn 
out — the  time  for  the  Conservative  party  to  accept  office  will  have 
arrived  ;  but  as  long  as  such  legislation  is  demanded,  they  cannot 
propose  it.  They  can  only  gain  the  custom  of  the  nation  by 
offering  their  own  wares.  They  cannot  compete  for  it,  as  they  are 
often  recommended  to  do,  by  offering  the  w'ares  of  their  rivals, 
slightly  varied  in  pattern.  They  are  often  taunted  that  they  have 
no  programme  and  no  policy  ;  and  told  that  until  they  can  get  one 
they  have  no  hope  of  supplanting  their  adversaries.  If  by  “pro¬ 
gramme”  and  “policy”  is  meant  a  scheme  of  change,  the  asser¬ 
tion  is  not  only  accurate  but  complimentary. 

The  Quarterly  thinks  that  the  Tory  party  has  already 
been  disgraced  enough  by  the  sinister  successes  ”  that  it 
has  won  during  the  past  half-century,  and  especially  by  the 
passing,  under  Conservative  Premiers,  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  the  Corn  Law  Bill,  and  the  Second  Reform 
Bill ;  and  the  Tories  are  implored  to  follow  no  Rabagas  in 
future.  Patience,  they  are  assured,  is  both  more  honest 
and  more  prudent  than  undue  haste.  The  game  is  playing 
fast  enough  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories  ;  and  it  will  be 
played  most  quickly  if  Mr  Gladstone’s  Nemesis  is  not 
interfered  with. 

The  Radicals  must  demand  what  the  moderate  Liberals  cannot 
concede  ;  unless  the  one  are  prepared  to  renounce  all  their  ideas, 
or  the  other  to  renounce  their  rights  of  property.  The  connexion 
between  the  two  sections  has  been  more  than  once  severely 
strained,  and  unless  the  Radicals  are  prepared  to  give  up  what 
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they  call  “  progress,”  it  must  be  more  and  more  strained  as  time 
oes  on.  How  far  the  moderate  Liberals  will  be  willing  to  endure 
this  strain— how  soon  they  will  muster  resolution  to  refuse  the 
farther  aid  of  their  numbers  to  the  triumph  of  Radical  ideas— 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  integrity  and  the  unselfishness  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Conservative  party.  When  two  sets  of  politicians 
are  at  one  upon  the  most  pressing  questions  of  the  day,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  they  will  work  together;  and  if  they  have  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  contend  with,  they  will  soon  find  themselves  forced,  not 
only  to  w’ork  together,  but  formally  to  combine.  Such  a  result 
cannot  permanently  be  prevented  by  blunders  or  reluctance  on 
either  side.  But  it  may  be  deferred  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
is  consistent  with  the  public  w’elfare,  in  tw’o  ways.  It  can  be  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  jealousies  of  prominent  men ;  or  by  any  general 
distrust  attaching  to  the  intentions  of  the  Conservative  party 
itself. 

And  the  Tories,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Quarterly^  need 
not  have  their  patience  tried  much  longer. 

The  Opposition  can  hardly  fail  to  grow  stronger,  or  the  Minis¬ 
terial  party  to  become  more  disunited.  This  is  not  a  state  of 
things  wholly  unfavourable  to  Conservative  objects.  If  it  tends 
to  paralyse  all  legislation,  comfort  is  to  be  found  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  that,  as  matters  stand,  more  bad  measures  than  good  are 
thereby  arrested.  A  very  strong  Conservative  Government  is,  of 
course,  the  condition  of  things  we  should  most  desire.  But  next 
to  it  a  w'eak  Liberal  Government  is  most  advantageous  for  the 
country.  It  may  be  painful  to  see  our  friends  deprived  of  office; 
but  it  is  pleasant  under  such  circumstances  to  reflect  that  half  the 
Liberals  who  are  now  sitting  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  silenced  and 
tame,  would,  if  they  were  in  Opposition,  be  shouting  fiercely  for 
revolutionary  legislation.  It  is  worth  while  buying  their 
acquiescence  in  our  detested  institutions  at  so  cheap  a  price.  Nor, 
if  the  immediate  future  is  likely  to  be  free  from  organic  conflicts, 
will  the  action  of  a  strong  Conservative  Opposition  be  less 
valuable  on  that  account.  We  are  promised  an  era  of  “  social  ” 
legislation— for  which,  doubtless,  there  is  an  ample  field.  In 
helping  good  work  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes— in  detecting 
and  resisting  all  projects  of  Radical  change  which  come  in  the 
sheep’s  clothing  of  philanthropic  movements — the  strength  of  the 
Conservative  party  will  be  usefully  employed.  Whatever  interval 
of  time— be  it  long  or  short-  -be  destined  to  elapse  before  they 
resume  a  formal  control  over  the  government  of  the  nation,  their 
influence  will  still  be  deeply  felt.  In  vigilantly  practising  the 
duties  of  Opposition,  they  will  be  exercising  real  power;  in 
accepting  office  prematurely,  they  will  be  seeking  not  power,  but 
servitude  in  disguise. 

With  the  exception  of  that  remarkable  article,  the  new 
quarterlies  are,  in  the  main,  unusually  reticent  upon  matters 
of  immediate  political  interest.  The  Westminster^  how¬ 
ever,  has  a  trenchant  paper  on  “  The  Scotch  Education 
Settlement  of  1872,’*  which  it  declares  to  be  no  settle¬ 
ment  at  all,  but  “  a  very  aggravated  piece  of  over-legislation, 
inconsistent  and  halting  as  such,  certain  to  set  the  sects  in 
Scotland  more  completely  by  the  ears  than  they  are  even 
at  present,  another  step  in  the  descent  of  Mr  Gladstone 
from  the  healthy  plateau  of  religious  equality  and  in  the 
British  Quarterly  there  is  an  interesting  article  on  **  Our 
Bail  way  System,”  though  the  practical  examination  of 
existing  arrangements  that  it  contains  is  crowded  into  a 
comer  by  a  great  deal  of  amusing  but  second-hand  gossip 
about  railway  history.  There  is  also  a  timely  article  in 
the  QaaHerly  on  “The  East  African  Slave  Trade,” 
d  propos  of  Dr  Livingstone’s  complaints,  and  pointing  out 
the  extent  to  which  English  commerce  contributes  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  trade.  In  the  same  connection  may 
be  read  an  essay  on  “  Fiji  ”  in  the  Edinhurghy  which  urges 
that  a  group  of  islands  that  might  be  made  a  centre 
of  civilisation  to  all  the  Polynesian  group  is  being  now 
sacrificed  to  “lawless  anarchy  and  confusion.”  Our 
experiences  in  New  Zealand,  however,  hardly  encourage 
any  further  experiments  in  forcible  colony-making  at  the 
antipodes. 

Both  the  Quarterly  and  the  Edinburgh  have  interesting 
articles  on  “  Baron  Stockmar.”  Both  are  good,  but  that  in 
the  Quarterly  is  the  better  of  the  two.  “The  bosom 
friend  and  counsellor  of  the  heads  of  the  Royal  Houses 
of  Belgium  and  England,”  it  is  there  written  concerning 
Stockmar,  “  his  influence  with  them  was  due,  not  to  his 
perEonal  loveableness  or  social  qualities,  great  as  they  were, 
still  less  to  the  blandishments  of  the  courtier,*but  to  the 
skill  and  consistency  with  which  he  evoked  all  that  was 
best  in  their  own  natures,  and  impressed  them  with  the 
paramount  duty,  imposed  upon  them  by  their  position, 
of  using  it  not  for  personal  or  dynastic  purposes,  but  to 
oiake  their  subjects  better,  happier,  wiser,  and  nobler  in 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  founders  of  a  greater  future  for 
their  successors.”  It  is  pleasant  to  make  acquaintance  with 


a  man  who  uses  even  the  pernicious  associations  of  a  court 
to  promote  the  interests  of  real  philanthropy,  and  these 
two  articles  are  worth  reading  by  those  who  have  not  access 
to  the  German  memoirs  upon  which  they  are  based,  and 
which,  we  are  glad  to  see,  are  being  translated  into  English. 

Another  very  acceptable  article  in  the  Quarterly y  though 
of  course  written  from  a  Tory  point  of  view,  is  on  “  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  ;  ”  and  in  “  The 
Life  of  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke  ”  the  Edinburgh  calls 
attention  to  the  as  yet  unrecognised  claims  of  a  man  of  a 
different  stamp  to  the  honour  of  posterity.  Of  Colebrooke 
and  his  work  this  writer  well  says : 

His  most  lasting  fame  will  not  be  that  of  the  able  administrator 
the  learned  lawyer,  the  thoughtful  financier  and  politician,  but 
that  of  the  founder  and  father  of  true  Sanskrit  scholarship  in 
Europe.  In  that  character  Colebrooke  has  secured  his  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  a  place  which  neither  envy  nor  ignorance 
can  ever  take  from  him.  Had  he  lived  in  Germany,  we  should 
long  ago  have  seen  his  statue  in  his  native  place,  his  name 
written  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  walls  of  academics  ;  we  should 
have  heard  of  Colebrooke  jubilees  and  Colebrooke  scholarships. 
In  England,  if  any  notice  is  taken  of  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit — 
a  discovery  in  many  respects  equally  important,  in  some  even 
more  important,  than  the  revival  of  Greek  scholarship  in  the 
fifteenth  century — we  may  possibly  hear  the  popular  name  of  Sir 
William  Jones  and  his  classical  translation  of  Sakuntala;  but  of 
the  infinitely  more  important  achievements  of  Colebrooke  not  one 
word.  The  fact  is,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  full 
importance  of  Sanskrit  philology  can  be  appreciated  by  the 
public  at  large.  It  was  the  same  with  Greek  philology.  When 
Greek  began  to  be  studied  by  some  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
Europe,  the  subject  seemed  at  first  one  of  purely  literary 
curiosity.  When  its  claims  were  pressed  on  the  public,  they 
were  met  by  opposition,  and  even  ridicule  ;  and  those  who  knew 
least  of  Greek  were  most  eloquent  in  their  denunciations.  Even 
when  its  study  had  beoome  more  general,  and  been  introduced  at 
universities  and  schools,  it  remained  in  the  eyes  of  many  a  mere 
accomplishment — its  true  value  for  higher  than  scholastic  pur¬ 
poses  being  scarcely  suspected.  At  present  we  know  that  the 
revival  of  Greek  scholarship  affected  the  deepest  interest  of 
humanity,  that  it  was  in  reality  a  revival  of  that  consciousness 
which  links  large  portions  of  mankind  together,  connects  the 
living  with  the  de^  and  thus  secures  to  each  generation  the  full 
intellectual  inheritance  of  our  race.  Without  that  historical 
consciousness,  the  life  of  roan  would  be  ephemeral  and  vain. 
The  more  we  can  see  backward,  and  place  ourselves  in  real  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  past,  the  more  truly  do  we  make  the  life  of 
former  generations  our  own,  and  are  able  to  fulfil  our  own 
appointed  duty  in  carrying  on  the  work  which  was  begun  cen¬ 
turies  ago  in  Athens  and  at  Rome.  But  while  the  unbre^en  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Roman  world,  and  the  revival  of  Greek  culture 
among  us,  restored  to  us  the  intellectual  patrimony  of  Greece  and 
Rome  only,  and  made  the  Teutonic  race  in  a  certain  sense  Greek 
and  Roman,  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  will  have  a  much  larger 
influence.  Like  a  new  intellectual  spring,  it  is  meant  to  revive 
the  broken  fibres  that  once  united  the  South-Eastern  with  the 
North-Western  branches  of  the  Arvan  family ;  and  thus  to  re¬ 
establish  the  spiritual  brotherhood,  not  only  of  the  Teutonic, 
Greek,  and  Roman,  but  likewise  of  the  Slavonic,  Celtic,  Indian, 
and  Persian  branches.  It  is  to  make  the  mind  of  man  wider, 
bis  heart  larger,  his  sympathies  world-embracing ;  it  is  to  make 
us  truly  humanioreSy  richer  and  prouder  in  the  full  perception  of 
what  humanity  has  been,  and  what  it  is  meant  to  be.  This  is  the 
real  object  of  the  more  comprehensive  studies  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  though  the  full  appreciation  of  this  their  true 
import  may  be  reserved  to  the  future,  no  one  who  follows  the 
intellectual  progress  of  mankind  attentively  can  fail  to  sec  that 
even  now,  the  comparative  study  of  languages,  mprthologies,  and 
religions  has  widened  our  horizon ;  that  much  which  was  lost  has 
been  regained ;  and  that  a  new  world,  if  it  has  not  yet  been 
occupied,  is  certainly  in  sight.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  those 
to  whom  we  chiefly  owe  the  discoverv  of  Sanskrit  were  as  little 
conscious  of  the  real  importance  of  tneir  discovery  as  Columbus 
was  when  he  landed  at  St  Salvador.  What  Mr  Colebrooke  did, 
was  done  from  a  sense  of  duty,  rather  than  from  literary  curiositv  ; 
but  there  was  also  a  tinge  of  enthusiasm  in  his  character  like 
that  which  carries  a  traveller  to  the  wastes  of  Africa  or  the  ice¬ 
bound  regions  of  the  Pole.  W'hen  there  was  work  ready  for  him, 
he  was  ready  for  the  work.  But  he  had  no  theories  to  sub¬ 
stantiate,  no  pre-conceived  objects  to  attain.  Sobriety  and 
thoroughness  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  all  his  works. 
There  is  in  them  no  trace  of  haste  or  carelessness ;  but  neither  is 
there  evidence  of  any  extraordinary  effort,  or  minute  professional 
scholarship. 

There  is  evidence  of  minute  professional  scholarship, 
but  not  of  much  else,  in  another  Edinburgh  article,  on 
“  Grote’s  Aristotle ;  ”  and  there  is  something  more  than 
that— a  reflned  literary  taste,  though  here  it  satisfies  itself 
with  rarely  heeded  scraps  of  book- lore— in  “  New  Shake- 
sperian  Interpretations  ”  in  the  same  review.  The  special 
aim  of  this  article  is  to  prove  the  accuracy  and  authori¬ 
tative  value  of  the  Folio  of  1623. 

There  is  some  notable  plain-speaking  in  a  review  of 
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Bishop  Wilberforce’s,  “The  Heroes  of  Hebrew  History,”  in 
the  Westminster,  Orthodox  readers,  of  coarse,  will  not 
like  it ;  but  they  have  no  right  to  complain  when  for  such 
fanciful  panegyrics  as  the  Bishop's  are  substituted  such 
matter-of-fact  epitomes  of  the  Bible  narrative  as  the  one 
here  given  'about  David,  from  which  we  can  only  extract 
the  concluding  sentences.  The  writer  has  been  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  merits  apparent  in  some  of  David’s  psalms  : 

Not  the  least  singular  part  of  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  a  man  who  could  utter  such  sublime  thoughts 
about  the  Deity  should  at  times  fall  a  victim  to  superstitions 
worthy  only  of  a  savage.  He  seems — though  this  is  not  absolutely 
certain — to  have  been  one  of  the  company  who  “  prophesied  ”  in* 
a  state  of  nudity  with  Samuel  and  Saul  and  other  **  prophets  ” 
who  had  received  what  the  Wesley ans  term  “a  call:”  a  filthy  prac¬ 
tice,  afterwards  imitated  by  Isaiah  and  Micah.  However,  if  he 
did  this,  it  was  in  his  youth.  In  his  mature  years  we  have  seen 
how  he  consulted  on  his  expeditions  a  magical  ephod,  containing, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  suppose,  the  image  of  a  scarabsous,  or 
'mystical  Egyptian  beetle.  Later  on  we  find  him  dancing,  again 
naked,  and  this  time  in  public  and  before  females,  in  honour  of 
the  ark,  and  very  properly  rebuked  for  thus  shamelessly  un¬ 
covering  himself”  by  his  wife  Michal,  whom  the  priest-historian 
records  to  have  been  struck  with  barrenness  for  this  utterance  of 
sober  sense  and  womanly  decency !  We  should  not  have  been 
surprised  to  read  of  such  a  performance  as  this  last  on  the  part  of 
Kehoboam  or  Manasseh.  But  we  are  surprised  to  meet  with  it 
in  the  history  of  David.  We  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  him 
as  savage  and  bloodthirsty,  but  we  are  conscious  of  a  kind  of 
shock  on  observing  him  to  be  ridiculous.  And  yet  it  might  have 
been  well  for  him  if  he  had  never  done  worse  than  lower  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  and  outrage  the  feelings  of  respectable 
people ;  if  he  had  danced  naked  in  public  a  little  more  often, 
and  put  under  the  harrow  and  the  axe  fewer  of  his  enemies — if, 
absorbed  in  his  dervish-like  yells  and  capers  he  had  forgotten 
to  murder  his  legitimate  princes  and  to  corrupt  his  son  with 
his  last  breath,  like  a  Parthian  dart  of  wickedness  shot  behind 


him — 


Atqne  utinam  his  potius  nugis  tota  ilia  dedisset 
Tempora  ssevitia  Claras  quibus  abstulit  orbi 


Tempora  ssevitia  claras  quibus  abstulit  orbi 
lllustresque  animas  impune  et  vindice  nullo! 

We  wish  we  had  space  in  which  to  controvert  the  won¬ 
derful  special  pleading  that  appears  in  a  clever  article  on 
**  Immortality,”  in  the  British  Qua/rterly.  But  perhaps 
arguments  in  which  the  weapons  of  reasoning  are  used 
with  the  intention  of  silencing  the  clear  voice  of  reason 
are  not  worth  answering. 
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Mr  Brown’s  Wintering  at  Menton  is  an  entertaining 
gossip-book  about  the  author’s  experiences  at  the  Italian 
watering-place,  and  is  in  part  intended  to  serve  as  a  recom. 
mendation  to  English  invalids  to  follow  Mr  Brown’s 
example  and  find  there  both  health  and  pleasure.  Iq 
little  volume  Mr  Brown  sketches  the  history  of  Menton 
describes  all  the  scenes  of  interest  in  and  around  it  and 
gives  special  chapters  about  its  climate  and  its  other 
advantages  to  invalids. 

In  The  Foreigner  in  Far  Cathay^  Mr  Medhurst  says 
that  he  has  not  attempted  to  write  “  a  work  on  China  ” 
but  “  simply  to  enlighten  the  home  public  as  to  the  actual 
circumstances  in  which  residents  in  that  remote  region  find 
themselves,  and  to  supply  a  few  scraps  of  information,  part 
of  it  new,  and  part  of  it  hitherto  misapprehended,  respect¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  themselves.”  The  book  is  really, 
however,  a  sketchy  but  well-informed  review  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese,  especially  in  so  far  as 
they  bear  upon  the  position  of  missionaries,  merchants, 
and  other  foreigners  in  the  country ;  but  which,  perhaps, 
errs  somewhat  in  over-estimating  the  importance  and 
honesty  of  the  efforts  made  by  both  traders  and  preachers 
to  convert  the  people  of  China  to  European  ways. 

Mr  Colling  wood’s  Travelling  Birds  is  an  attempt  “  to 
present  the  facts  of  migration  in  such  a  light  as  to  be 
attractive  to  youthful  readers.”  The  book  is  written  in 
the  form  of  conversations,  the  speakers  being  sometimes 
children,  and  sometimes  birds. 

A  Dictionary  of  Derivations  and  A  Dictionary  of 
Synonyms  are  very  cheap  volumes,  apparently  drawn  up 
with  care  and  likely  to  be  useful  as  school-books  and 
handy  works  of  reference.  Their  specialities  will  be  best 
indicated  by  a  short  quotation  from  each.  This  is  from 
the  first : 

Abandon,  (a-ban'dun)  r.  t.  [F.  abandonner^  from  o,  to,  ban, 
proscription,  exile,  and  dormer,  to  give.]  To  give  up  wholly  and 
finally. 

Abase,  (a-b&s')  v.  t.  [F.  abaitser,  from  a,  to,  has,  low,  the 
bottom,  G.  basis,  base.]  To  bring  low,  as  to  the  ground ;  to 
cast  down. 

and  this  from  the  second  : 

Abandon,  (a-ban'dun)  r.  t.  [F.  abandonner.^  To  give  up  wholly 
and  finally. 

Syn.  Relinquish ;  forsake ;  desert ;  leave } — withdraw  from ; 
evacuate; — ^yield;  cede ;  renounce  ;  resign. 

Abandoned,  (a-ban'dund)  a.  Given  up  entirely. 

.  Syn.  Forsaken;  deserted; — left  off;  rejected;  cast  away: 
lost ;— reprobate ;  depraved;  profligate;  dissolute. 

Abase,  (a-b&s)  v.  t.  [F.  ubuisser.'y  To  bring  low';  to  cast 
down. 

Syn.  Depress;  low'er ;— degrade  ;  humble;  disgrace;  dis¬ 
honour. 

Abash,  (a-bash')  t*.  t.  [F.  abaisser."]  To  strike  with  sudden 
shame  or  fear. 

Syx.  Confuse  ;  confound  ;  disconcert ;  discompose. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new,  handsome,  and  very  cheap 
edition  of  Combe’s  Relation  between  Science  and  Religion, 
with  notes  by  his  nephew’,  the  late  Mr  Robert  Cox,  of 
Edinburgh. 

PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XXXIV. — Betterton  and  other  Players  of  hi3  Day. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  between  1C82  and  1694,  ought  to 
have  furnished  spectacles  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  the 
stage.  The  union  of  the  two  companies  brought  together 
actors  of  wonderful  power  and  grace.  Betterton  was  still  in 
his  prime,  and  his  wife  had  hardly  begun  to  pass  hers.  Nokes, 
Kynaston,  Mountfort,  and  others  had  only  lived  long  enough 
to  acquire  fresh  .excellences  in  their  lines  of  acting,  and 
they  were  equalled  among  actresses  by  Mrs  Barry,  Mrs  Leigh, 
Mrs  Butler,  Mrs  Mountfort,  and  Mrs  Bracegirdle.  Of  these 
performers  we  fortunately  have  a  charming  series  of  portraits 
drawn  by  Colley  Cibber,  then  a  young  man  just  entering  on 
his  career  .upon  the  stage. 

Betterton  was  forty-seven  in  1G82.  “His  person,  says 
Cibber,  “  was  suitable  to  his  voice,  nob  exceeding  the 
middle  stature,  inclining  to  the  corpulent ;  of  a  serious  an 
penetrating  aspect ;  his  limbs  nearer  the  athletic  than  the 
delicate  proportion ;  yet,  however  formed,  there  arose  from 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  a  commanding  mien  of  maj^es  y 
which  the  fairer  faced  or,  as  Shakespeare  calls  them,  t  e 
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curled  darlings,’  of  his  time  ever  wanted  something  to  bo 
equal  masters  of.”  His  greatest  part  of  all,  perhaps,  was 
Hamlet,  but  he  was  at  home  in  nearly  every  g^od  part,  and 
bad  ones  he  could  make  good.  “  Those  wild  impatient 
starts,  that  fierce  and  flashing  fire,  which  he  threw  into 
Hotspur,”  says  Cibber,  “never  came  from  the  unruffled 
temper  of  his  Brutus.  When  Betterton’s  Brutus  was 
provoked,  in  his  dispute  with  Cassius,  his  spirit  flew  only 
to  his  eye ;  his  steady  look  alone  supplied  that  terror  which 
he  disdained  an  intemperance  in  his  voice  should  rise  to. 
There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  charms  of  har- ' 
monious  elocution  than  the  many,  even  unnatural,  scenes 
and  flights  of  the  false  sublime  it  has  lifted  into  applause. 
In  what  raptures  have  1  seen  an  audience  at  the  furious 
fustian  and  turgid  rants  in  Nat  Lee’s  ^Alexander  the 
Great !  ’  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  power  he 
showed  in  blowing  Alexander  into  a  blaze  of  admiration, 
Betterton  had  so  just  a  sense  of  what  was  true  or  false 
applause,  that  I  have  heard  him  say  he  never  thought  any 
kind  of  it  equal  to  an  attentive  silence ;  that  there  are  many 
ways  of  deceiving  an  audience  into  loud  approval,  but  to 
keep  them  hushed  and  quiet  was  an  applause  which  only  truth 
and  merit  could  arrive  at.  Of  which  art  there  never  was 
an  equal  master  to  himself.  He  had  so  full  a  possession 
of  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  auditors  that,  upon  his 
entrance  into  every  scene,  he  seemed  to  seize  upon  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  giddy  and  inadvertent.  In  all  his  soliloquies 
of  moment  the  strong  intelligence  of  his  attitude  and 
aspect  drew  you  into  such  an  impatient  gaze  and  eager 
expectation  that  you  almost  imbibed  the  sentiment  with 
your  eye  before  the  ear  could  reach  it.” 

Eynaston,  some  flve  years  younger  than  Betterton,  was 
a  handsomer  man.  “  He  had,”  according  to  Cibber,  “  a 
piercing  eye,  and,  in  characters  of  heroic  life,  a  quick 
imperious  vivacity  in  his  tone  of  voice  that  painted  the 
tyrant  truly  terrible.  There  were  two  plays  of  Dryden  in 
which  he  shone  with  uncommon  lustre.  In  ^Aurungzebe  ’ 
he  played  Morat,  and  in  ‘  Don  Sebastian  ”  Muley  Moloch  : 
in  both  these  parts  he  had  a  fierce,  lion-like  majesty  in  his 
port  and  utterance  that  gave  the  spectator  a  kind  of  trem¬ 
bling  admiration.  But  there  is  a  grave  and  rational 
majesty  in  Shakespeare’s  Henry  the  Fourth  which,  though 
not  so  glaring  to  the  vulgar  eye,  requires  thrice  the  skill 
and  grace  to  become  and  support.  Of  this  real  majesty 
Kynaston  was  entirely  master.  Here  every  sentiment  came 
from  him  as  if  it  had  been  his  own,  as  if  he  had  himself 
that  instant  conceived  it.  When  he  whispered  the  follow¬ 
ing  plain  line  to  Hotspur, 

Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  you’ll  hear  of  it ! 
he  conveyed  a  more  terrible  menace  in  it  than  the  loudest 
intemperance  of  voice  could  swell  to.  But  the  dignity  of 
this  character  appeared  in  Eynaston  still  more  shining  in 
the  private  scene  between  the  King  and  the  Prince,  his  son. 
There  you  saw  majesty  in  that  sort  of  grief  which  only 
majesty  could  feel;  there  the  paternal  concern  for  the  errors 
of  the  son  made  the  monarch  more  revered  and  dreaded — 
his  reproaches  so  just,  yet  so  unmixed  with  anger,  and, 
therefore,  the  more  piercing— opening,  as  it  were,  the  arms 
of  nature  with  the  secret  wish  that  filial  duty  and  penitence 
awakened  might  fall  into  them  with  grace  and  honour.  In 
this  affecting  scene  I  thought  that  Kynaston  showed  his 
most  masterly  strokes ;  expressing  all  the  various  motions 
of  the  heart  with  the  same  force,  dignity,  and  feeling  they 
are  written  ;  adding  to  the  whole  that  peculiar  and  becom. 
ing  grace  which  the  best  writer  cannot  inspire  into  any 
actor  that  is  not  bom  with  it.  What  made  the  merit  of 
this  actor  and  that  of  Betterton  more  surprising  was  that, 
though  they  both  observed  the  rules  of  truth  and  nature, 
they  were  each  as  different  in  their  manner  of  acting  as  in 
their  personal  form  and  feature.” 

James  Nokes  was  about  as  old  as  Kynaston.  “  Ilis 
general  excellence,”  says  Oi’ober,  “  may  be  comprehended 
in  one  article,  a  plain  and  palpable  simplicity  of  nature, 
which  was  so  utterly  his  own,  that  he  was  often  as  unac- 
oountubly  diverting  in  his  common  speech  as  on  the  stage. 

saw  him  once  giving  an  account  of  some  table-talk  to 
another  actor  behind  the  scenes,  which  a  man  of  quality 
accidentally  listening  to,  was  so  deceived  by  his  manner 
at  he  asked  him  if  that  was  a  new  play  he  was  rehearsing. 


He  scarce  ever  made  his  entrance  in  a  play  but  he  was 
received  by  a  general  laughter  which  the  veiy  sight  of  him 
provoked ;  yet  the  louder  the  laugh  the  graver  was  his 
look  upon  it.  In  the  ludicrous  distresses  which  by  the 
laws  of  comedy  folly  is  often  involved  in,  he  sank  into  such 
a  mixture  of  piteous  pusillanimity  and  a  consternation  so 
ruefully  ridiculous  and  inconsolable,  that  when  he  had 
shook  you  to  a  fatigue  of  laughter  it  became  a  moot  point 
whether  you  ought  not  to  have  pitied  him.  The  charac¬ 
ters  he  particularly  shone  in  were  Sir  Martin  Mar-all, 
Gomez  in  *  The  Spanish  Friar,’  Sir  Nicholas  Cully  in 

*  Love  in  a  Tub,’  Bamaby  Brittle  in  ‘  The  Wanton  Wife,’ 
Sir  David  Dunce  in  ‘  The  Soldier’s  Fortune,*  and  Sosia  in 

*  Amphytrion.’  ” 

Twenty  or  more  years  younger  than  Nokes,  and  the 
greatest  of  the  new  generation  of  actors,  was  W’^illiam 
Mountfort,  a  man  who  seemed  likely  to  attain  the  very 
highest  rank  in  his  profession,  and  vrho  had  shown  some 
original  power  as  a  dramatist,  when  his  career  was  prema¬ 
turely  stopped.  He  was  tall  and  handsome,  with  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  melodious  and  flexible  voice.  “  In  tragedy,”  Cibber 
tells  us,  “  he  was  the  most  affecting  lover  within  my 
memory.  His  addresses  had  a  resistless  recommendation 
from  the  very  tone  of  his  voice.  In  that  scene  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  where  the  hero  throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  Statira 
for  pardon  of  his  past  infldelities,  we  saw  the  great,  the 
tender,  the  penitent,  the  despairing,  the  transported,  and 
the  amiable,  in  the  highest  perfection.  In  comedy  he  gave 
the  truest  life  to  what  we  call  the  fine  gentleman,  his 
spirit  shone  the  brighter  for  being  polished  with  decency. 
He  had  a  particular  talent  in  giving  life  to  hon-moU  and 
repartees.  The  wit  of  the  poet  seemed  always  to  come 
from  him  extempore,  and  sharpened  into  more  wit  from  his 
brilliant  manner  of  delivering  it.  He  could  entirely  change 
himself,  could  at  once  throw  off  the  man  of  sense  for  the 
brisk,  vain,  rude,  and  lively  coxcomb,  the  false,  flashy, 
pretender  to  wit,  and  the  dupe  of  "his  own  sufficiency.  Of 
this  he  gave  a  delightful  instance  in  the  character  of  Spark- 
ish  in  Wycherley’s  ‘  Country  Wife.’  ” 

Among  the  actresses  Mrs  Betterton  was  still  in  her 
prime.  She  left  the  stage  about  .1694,  and  long  before 
that  she  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  flashy  parts  of 
ephemeral  interest,  like  Boxalana  in  “  Mustafa,”  in  which 
she  could  be  more  charming  than  Nell  G Wynne  or  Mrs 
Davenport,  and  limited  herself  to  those  worthier  impersona¬ 
tions  in  which  she  had  fewer  rivals.  She  could  play 
Juliet  as  well  as  Ophelia,  and  Lady  Macbeth  better  than 
either.  Another  of  her  famous  parts  was  the  Duchess  of 
Malfi.  She  taught  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne  to  play 
at  court,  and  was  of  more  use  as  a  teacher  of  the  younger 
actresses  who  attained  eminence  in  her  later  days. 

Of  these  younger  actresses  Elizabeth  Barry,  bom  in 
1658,  was  the  best ;  in  the  end  far  better  even  than  her 
instructress.  After  long  playing  of  subordinate  parts  she 
startled  the  world  by  her  acting  of  Monimia  in  “The 
Orphans,”  and  she  continued  to  have  no  equal  for  thirty 
years.  “  In  characters  of  greatness,”  says  Cibber,  “  Mrs 
Barry  had  a  presence  of  elevated  dignity ;  her  mien  and 
motion  superb  and  gracefully  majestic ;  her  voice  full,  clear, 
and  strong,  so  that  no  violence  of  passion  could  be  too 
much  for  her ;  and  when  distress  or  tenderness  possessed 
her,  she  subsided  into  the  most  affecting  melody  and  soft¬ 
ness.  In  the  art  of  exciting  pity  she  had  a  power  beyond 
what  your  imagination  can  conceive.  In  scenes  of  anger, 
defiance,  or  resentment,  while  she  was  impetuous  and 
terrible,  she  poured  out  the  sentiment  with  enchanting 
harmony.” 

Mountfort’s  pretty  wife,  who  was  best  known  as  Mrs 
Verbruggen,  a  name  she  acquired  by  a  second  marriage,  and 
who  came  upon  the  boards  after  Mrs  Barry,  was  excellent  in 
comedy,  surpassing  both  Mrs  Leigh  and  Mrs  Butler,  though 
both  of  them  were  very  clever.  Perhaps  in  powers  of  act¬ 
ing,  and  certainly  in  popular  favour,  all  three  were  sur¬ 
passed  by  Mrs  Bracegirdle,  who  shone  in  every  part  she 
assumed,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  heroic  or  homely,  and 
who  added  notably  to  the  attractions  of  her  acting  by  her 
own  personal  charms. 

If,  as  they  themselves  said,  in  cartloads  of  extravagant 
verse  and  prose,  she  broke  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  her 
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£idQiir6r8,  Mrs  Bracsgirdlo  was  the  innocent  cause  of,  at 
any  rate,  one  murder.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  De* 
cember,  1692,  a  ruffian  named  Captain  Hill,  with  Lord 
Mohun  for  his  accomplice,  resorted  to  violence  in  his  pre¬ 
tence  of  love,  and  attempted  to  entrap  her  into  a  coach  and 
so  run  off  with  her.  She  was  rescued  by  her  friends,  but 
Hill,  foolishly  thinking  that  Mountfort  was  her  favoured 
lover,  and  therefore  the  cause  of  his  own  ill  success,  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  vengeance  on  the  actor.  He  waited  for 
Mountfort’s  return  from  the  play,  and  then  stabbed  him  in 
the  dark,  Lord  Mohun  looking  on  if  he  did  not  actually 
assist.  Hill  fled  the  country,  and  Lord  Mohun,  tried  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  shamefully  acquitted. 

Mountfort  was  only  in  his  thirty-third  year  when  he 
died.  His  friend  Anthony  Leigh,  a  skilful  actor  of  comedy, 
barely  survived  him  by  a  week.  James  Nokes  had  died,  at 
the  age  of  nearly  seventy,  about  two  years  before.  Thus 
there  was  a  serious  weakening  of  the  strength  of  the  united 
company  that  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Theatre  Eoyal 
since  1682. 

Death  had  been  hard  also  upon  the  playwrights.  On  the 
4th  of  April,  1685,  when  he  was  only  thirty-four,  Thomas 
Otway,  hiding  from  his  creditors,  choked  himself  with  a 
piece  of  bread  which  he  ate  too  hastily  after  a  long 
hunger.  Four  years  later  Aphra  Behn  died  peaceably  after 
a  strange  life  of  lawlessness.  Poor  Nat  Lee,  who  had 
■gone  mad  in  1684,  and  had  passed  three  or  four  years  in 
Bedlam,  fell  in  a  drunken  fit  upon  the  snow  in  1690,  and 
thus  lost  his  life  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Shadwell, 
being  fifty-four,  died  in  November,  1692.  Dryden,  Shad- 
well’s  great  enemy,  and  Lee’s  great  friend,  lived  on  till 
1700,  but  his  last  play  was  written  in  1693.  But  other 
playwrights,  as  well  as  other  players,  arose  to  fill  the  gaps. 


T  HE  EXAMINER  has  appeared  in  an  altered  shape 
X  since  the  commencement  of  last  year.  Insteal  of  the  sixteen 
pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been  limited 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  tha%  exclusite  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  paces 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week.  fc.  * 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  “  The  main  objects  of  Thb 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  “were  to  ass-st 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tas’es 

into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  four-and-sixtv 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  Thr  Examiner  already  covers  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblasquk 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its  original  principles  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  attempts  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives  honestly  and  heartily 


ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS' 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 

TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 


Pabquet  Flooring  Manupactcbers  to  His  Impecial  Majesty 
TUE  Emperor,  and  all  the  Court?,  Public  Bcildinop, 
AND  Museums  of  Germany. 


D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRiETORIUM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pictares  at  the  Dore  Gallery,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNERS-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


BURN  THE  STAR  NIGHT  LIGHTS. 


SIX,  EIGHT,  AND  TEN  HOURS 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Cancer  hospital  (1851), 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital, 
said :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of’  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguisli.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  be  shown 
its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  liumanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice 
if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such 
misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  tlieir 
eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may 
justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  tlie 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

New  TV^ard  OPENED,  which  entails  a  much 
larger  expenditure. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslct,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Out-I’atients'  Establishment  and  Office.— 167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street),  W. 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION,  LONDON.— The  Ladies’ 
Classes  at  University  College  of  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  German  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Psychology,  Physiology,  Constitutional  History, 
Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Physics,  Practice 
Chemistry,  and  Architecture,  will  open  on  and 
after  Monday,  October  21  st.  Class  tickets,  free 
admissions  to  first  lectures,  and  prospectuses  to  be 
hnd  in  the  office  at  the  College,  or  of  the  Hon. 
Sec.,  J.  K.  HYLNE,  Esq.,  27  Oxford- square, 
llyde-nark,  W.  • 


Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
inall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be 
renewed  before  the  14th  October,  or  the  saiuc  will 
become  void. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 
street  and  Charing-cross,  London.  Esta 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlementa 
Insurances  efl*ected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


IVTATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

-Ll  DI3EASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


PiiTsiciAN— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS,  40  Dover 
street,  W. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn-road,  King's- 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  iit  10 
.Mitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 


CLIVAL. V/W  A  Y  ~ 

supply  Elementary  Collections  of  MlntraJS, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  M  orks  ot 
Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with  ^ 

Three  Trays . . . . 2  v 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabmet  with  « 

rive  Trays . . 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  w  it.i 

Eight  Drawers . .  '' 

400  Specimens,  larger,  In  Cabinet  with  ^  q 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  ^ 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  ^ 

the  study  of  these  Interesting  branches  of  sc  en<^ 
a  knowledge  of  which  nlfords  so  much  pleasure 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  tbf 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 


rpHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

i  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Cornhill,  London  ;  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

INCOME,  1871. 

Fire  Premiums  . £1,131,594 

Life  Premiums .  272,919 

Interest  on  Investments .  199,574 

Total  Income . £1.6(>4.117 

AU  descriptions  of  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuity 
business  transacted  on  favourable  terms. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary 
and  Res.  Sec. 


North  British  aud  mercan¬ 

tile  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
I’arliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within 
tifte<>ii  days  from  the  29th  instant.  Receipts  may 
1)0  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  aud 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

„  W’est-endOffice,8  Waterloo  pi.,  S.W. 
September,  1872. 
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rnHE  NEWPORT  rOREGON)  COAL 

I  rOMPANY  (Limited).  —  Issue  of  16,000 
iv^f.'rence  Shares  of  £10  each,  bearing  interest  at 
L  npr  cent,  per  annum.  Redeemable  in  twenty 
by  annial  drawings  at  £12  lOs.  Tlie capital 
if  \he  Company  will  consist  of  16,000  Preference 
Shires  of  £  W  each,  and  16,000  Ordinary  Shares 
rtf  Uke  amount.  The  Preference  Shares  (which 
®i,  *  e  are  now  offered  for  subscription)  will  entitle 
the  holder  to  10  per  cent.  Interest  as  a  first  charge 
noon  the  income  of  the  Company.  These  Shares 
•ill  be  redeemable  in  twenty  years  by  annual 
rfrswings.  at  £12  lOs.  per  Share.  The  Preference 
Shares  will  also  entitle  the  holders  to  a  bonus  of 
one  O.-^inary  Share,  fully  paid  up,  {or  ev^  four 
Preference  Shares  subscribed  for,  which  Ordinary 
Share  will  be  assigned  to  the  Preference  Share¬ 
holders  by  tlje  vendors.  Interest  on  the  Prefer¬ 
ence  Shares  will  accrue  from  the  date  of  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  purchase.  The  Annual  Drawing  will 
commence  July  Ist,  1874.  Ten  shillings  deposit 
per  Share  payable  on  application,  £4  lOs.  on  the 
verification  of  the  vendor’s  statements,  £3  two 
months  thereafter,  and  t^e  remaining  £2  per  Share 
in  another  two  months. 

DIBKCTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  THOMAS  EMERSON  HEAD- 
LAM.  M.P..  Chairman. 

Sir  Cecil  Beadon,  K.C.S.I. 

William  Bean,  Esq.,  Portland  Collieries  and  But- 
terley  Iron  Works- 
Lord  Richard  Howre  Browne. 

Donild  Davidson,  Esq.  (O.  Davidson  and  Co.. 
San  Francisco). 

BANKERS. 

McJJTs  Barclay,  Bev.-in,  Tritton,  Twells,  and  Co., 
54  Lombard-street,  E.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— - 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas^ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 


From  South¬ 
ampton. 


GIBRALTAR )  Every  Thurs 
MALTA  J  day,  at  2  p.m 

*  A  T  1..  V  *  nr  .  '  ’  * 


8ECRBTART. 

F.  B.  Behr,  Esq. 
TEMPORARY  OFFICES. 
2  Austinfriars,  E  C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  vendors  guarantee  the  truth  of  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  statements,  and  have  placed  a  sufficient  sum 
at  the  disposal  of  the  directors  to  pay  the  expense 
of  a  proper  vcridcatiou  thereof  by  two  competent 
persons,  one  a  preference  shareholder,  and  the 
other  an  expert. 

A  General  Meeting  will  be  held  immediately 
after  the  allotment,  to  elect  a  preference  share¬ 
holder  for  the  purpose. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  VENDORS. 

1.  The  title  is  indefeasible,  being  United  States 
Pitont. 

2.  The  property  is  freehold,  is  subject  to  no 
royalty,  and  consists  of  1,440  acres  of  land,  or 
thereabouts. 

3.  The  seams  of  coal  underlie  about  1,000  acres 
of  the  above,  and  the  outcrop  and  workings 
Indicate  the  presence  of  about  0,050,000  of  tons 
upon  the  property, 

4.  The  two  main  seams  average  together  fully  5 
feet  in  tliickness. 

5.  The  coal  is  of  good  quality,  is  well-known 
in  San  Francisco,  wmere  it  sells  readily  at  from 
9  dole,  to  12  dols.  per  ton. 

6.  The  existing  plant  on  the  property,  consisting 
of  tramways,  wharves,  shipping  appliances,  houses, 
offlees,  storehouses,  live  stock,  &c.  Ac.,  is  sufficient 
for  au  output  of  80,000  tons  per  annum. 

7.  The  property  comprises  good  farming  lands 
and  gardens,  and  has  an  abundance  of  valuable 
timber  for  all  purposes  required  in  the  business. 

8  The  coal  is  at  present  placed  on  board  ship 
at  a  cost  of  1.25  dol.  per  ton  ;  as  no  operation  of 
pumping  or  hoisting  is  required,  the  coal  being 
1‘un  straight  out  of  the  uiiue  and  tipped  on  board 
ship. 

9.  By  the  purchase  of  steam  colliers  of  proper 
capacity  the  coal  can  be  laid  dow'n  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  at  a  cost  of  3  dols.  50  cents  per  ton,  affording 
a  minimum  profit,  at  the  lowest  rates  ruling  in  that 
market  for  this  coal,  ot  over  5  dols.,  or  £1  per  ton. 
.10.  Contracts  can  be  made  in  advance,  if  de- 
aired,  with  resimnsible  parties  for  tiie  delivery  of  a 
po^rtion  of  tlie  output  from  this  property  at  a 
price  that  will  yield  not  less  than  £50,000  a-year 
nett  profit 

,  The  contract  for  purchase  (which  can  be  seen  at 
tlie  offices  of  the  Company),  is  sul.'Ject  to  the  above 
ajatements  proving  substantially  correct,  and  if 
Jiiey  are  not  verified,  it  will  be  at  the  option  of  the 
^mpany  to  decline  the  purchase,  and  in  that  case 
j“*JJ“®*’cholder8  will  receive  back  tlieir  deposit 

in^^*!?*^***®  ^  property  is  £100,000 

ii  ^h.  and  sixteen  thoustind  fully  paid-up  ordl- 
shares,  of  which  latter  the  vendors  will 
sSS  *  **’®*^®*Rd  shares  as  bonus  to  the  sub- 
ofAn  ™  preference  shares,  in  the  proi)ortion 
j  every  four  preference  sliares 

lor;  £60,000  in  cash  will  remain  for  the 
«enerai  purposes  of  the  Company. 

will  1^**^  where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposits 
f®.J’®turii®d  in  fulL 

can  iwTIIw  p*’o*P-ctuav*s  witli  forms  of  application 
Auantifli  Dffices  of  the  Company,  2 

tora* ii»e  Broker;  of  the  Souci- 
and  the  Bunkers. 


*A  L  K  X  A  N- 1 
DU  I A  f  Every  Tliurs- 

•ADKN  day,  at  2  p.m. 

•BOMBAY 
tGALLE  'i 
tMADRAS 
tCALCUTTA 
tPENANG 
tSINGAPORE  I  J® 
tCHINA  I  ^P“- 
tJAPAN  J 

^AUSTRALIA  ; 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


rsday,  Oct  )  Monday,  Oct. 
and  24,  at  ^  7,2i,andNoT. 
•m.  )  4,  at  5  a.m. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BEEAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tiie  natural  laws 
which  govern  tne  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  ilr  Kpps  has 

Srovided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
avoured  beverage  which  may  save  u.s  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  witli  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Koch  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Ilomoeopathic  Chemists, 
Loudon. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacaolne,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


/■'•UTLERY,  Warranteil.-Tht  most 
(CsriooniTl  1  >  l.stSsm-  varied  aMortment  ol  TAIILK  CUTLEKY 


(Cargo  only.)  j 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

*  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  noon.  . 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Oct  4, 18,  and  Nov.  1,  at  noon. 

t  FroYn  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Nov.  1,  at  noon. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  mouths  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  infonuation,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices.  122  Leadeahall-street.  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe- 
rior  to  any  Tootli  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  iK>t. 

Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMAKELLA  restores  the  liuman 
linir  to  its  pristine  Iiue,  no  matter  at  wliat  nge. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  w  ith 
the  aid  of  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  Oliemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquitl. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  mure  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G  O  S  N  ELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  fibc., 

ANaEL-PASSAOB,  93  UPFER  Til AMES-StRBET, 

!  London. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  wiien  the  einerg^ud®®  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  ail  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  tlie  same 
price  as  if  purchase  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  iu  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  inoumiug 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s  ‘ 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  mays 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  mays 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  mays 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  mays 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 
BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


in  tlie  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale. 

Table  ' Dessert  [  Carvers 
The  Blades  are  ail  of  Knives.  Knives,  per  Pair. 

the  finest  Steel. - - - 

s.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d. 

3J-inch  ivory  handles, 

per  dozen .  17  .  14  .  6  6 

3|  do.  balanced  do .  18  .  15  .  7  0 

4  do.  do .  27  .  20  .  7  0 

4  fine  ivory  do .  31  .  24  .  I  9  . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do....  33  .  i  26  .  '  9  . 

4  do.  finest  African  ivory  38  .  I  30  .  12  0 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  42  .  35  .  .  15  . 

Do.,  with  silvered  I 

blades  .  50  .  38  .  14  0 

Nickel  electro -silvered!  I 

handles . ..I  23  .  .  19  .  >  7  0 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing 
Ironmonger,  by  appointment  to  H.K.H.tlie  Prince 
of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
830  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. —39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  1a.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  strei't ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  ot  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILI.I  A  M  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  u 
small  fixed  rate. 

RUPTURES— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


\T7HITE’3  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

V  V  TRUSS  Is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  .500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  Tiie  usi!  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  roqulsue  resisting  power  is 
supplied bv  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
tliat  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  mav  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  Inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer. 

3Ir  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  168.,  2Is.,  26h.  6d.,  and 
318.  6d.  l*ostage  free.  • 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  3Ls.  6d.,  42s..  aud  52s.  Od. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  12s.,  and  52s.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadillv. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee 

1  CAPS.  &c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  Ac.  Tliey  are  |  orous, 
light  in  texture,  and  Inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  Od., 
78.  Od.,  108.,  and  lOs.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  JIANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “WOBOESTEBSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “Tlie  only  Good 
Sauce,"  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Uuri vailed  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  FERBINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 

A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complcxloo,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS- 

4d.  and  fid.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  OCTOBEI 


H.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 

,  Dentist,  rertifled  by  Diploma  Doctor  rf 
Dental  Sar^ery,  operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide  and 
emphatically  guaranteee  perfect  Iret^lon*  from 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT 


FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

READ  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

o  s“t  -  F  la  E  E). 

The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages. 

If  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices 
Reports,  Dividends,  &.o.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Cktlonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  flee. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

SVill  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 

to  Investors. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  3.3  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EeTABLISHED  1852. 

B.\n'kers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lotobcrt,  London,  E.C. 


pain  in  the  extraction  of  Teeth  or  ^^tunlM•  'thi■ 
need  not  be  done  unless  de«ired,  as  bv  »«it  painless 
and  self-aeliesive  system  of  fixing  Artitie.<ai  Te^ 
extraction  is  obviated.  G.  H.  J.  b-'ing  the  actual 
maker  supplies  the  very  best  description  of  teeth 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  most  Inferior 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  ConsuitaZ 
tion  Daily  at  57  Great  Rusaelbstreet,  opposite 


ROBERT  COCKS  &  CO.’S 

NEW  MUSIC. 


G.  W.  ROHNKR.  London:  R.  Cocks  and  Co^ 
New  Burilngton-street.  “  This  is  an  excellent 
work,  very  comprehensive  in  scope,  vet  simple  in 
the  method  by  which  its  lessons  are  incnicated  It 
will  be  found  invaluable  in  convent  schools  and 
by  teachers  of  singing  generally,  to  whom  we 
particularly  rccommeud  It.  We  may  add  that 
there  are  lew  amateur  vocalists  who  would  not 
gain  by  its  study ;  the  charming  cavatina  in  which 
the  correct  pronunciation  is  carefully  Indicated, 
being  especially  useful.  With  the  exercises 
explanations  are  given,  and  the  nccompanliuents 
are  very  simple.’ —Vide  Weekly  Iteglster.  tg., 
free  by  post  for  twenty-four  stamps 

Home  treasures,  a  Selection 

of  Twenty-five  Popular  Melodies,  Arranged 
and  Fingered  for  the  Pianoforte.  By  WILLIAM 
SMALLWOOD.  K.  Cocks  and  Co..  Burlington- 
street.  “  A  series  of  yety  pretty  and  easily 
arranged  melodies,  suitable  for  children  or  musical 
students  who  require  simple  pit-ces.  Of  these 
*  Fading  Away  ’  is  the  ea-riest  a  .d  one  of  the 
prettiest.  Mr  Smallwood’s  ‘Home  Treasures’ 
are  aptly  named,  for  they  are  above  the  average 
of  the  generality  of  productions  for  beginners.’  — 
V'ide  Weekly  Register.  ‘Jt.  «d.  each  ;  Iree  by  post 
for  fifteen  stamps  each. 

^PIRED.  Sacred  Song.  Music  by 

X  Miss  M  LINDSAY  (Mrs  J.  W.  Bliss).  Free 
by  post  for  twenty-four  stamps.  ”  It  i«  not  at  all 
improbable  that  this  song  will  sliortly  rival  in 
popularitv  her  well  known  songs,  ‘Far  Away* 
and  ’Resignation.’” — Vide  Brighton  Gazette. 

T  0\V  AT  THV  feet  (Rea). 

X  J  Sacred  .Song.  By  .Miss  M.  LINDSAY.  3s. 
“This  is  a  model  of  a  sacred  song.  Wor.isand 
music  are  alike  simple  and  expressive,  and  should 
be  generally  known.  Tiiose  who  have  not  got  it 
already  should  get  it.” — Vide  Sootsuiaii. 

London:  Sole  Publisliers,  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  Ctt  .  New  Burlington-street.  May  b«  had 
everywhere 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER, 

.  taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH’  INSTITUTE, 

BOLE  MEDAL.  PARIS  EXRIDITTO.V,  1867, 
SILVER  MEDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  I8M. 

B3U0AULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY).  4s.  AND  Ss. 

Delicious 'and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
-  travelling. 

IIOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMER.MANN,  7  Fcnn  court, 
London.  K.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists.  « 


KIHAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pare,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandv.  Note 
the  words  “Klnahan’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

W  n  O  L  E  S  A  I.  E  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELO-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


GRANT’S  MORELLV  CHERRY 

BRANDY. 

SUPPLIED  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN. 

This  delicious  I.lqueur,  from  the  famous  Ke-.t 
Morelia,  supe  rsedes  wine  in  many  households,  is 
much  favoured  by  sportsmen,  and  is  also  recom- 
uiendcd  by  the  meaical  profession  as  a  valuable 
tonic  in  cases  of  weakness. — Order  of  any  Wine 
Wercbnnt,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT.  Distillery, 
Maidstone.  428.  per  dozen,  Cash.  Carriage  paid. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HE.4LTH, 
^I'^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicin 


1  the  mo.st  effective  remedy  (or  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  ot  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorlers 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or.  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  apcTicnt  is  required,  notiiiiig  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  ail  obstructions,  tlie  distressing  held- 
ache  So  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  degression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  ooraplexiou. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l|d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Tliirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magvesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STO.MACll, 
11 KA  RTBURN,  H  K  A  D  A  C  H  K,  GOU  f,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 


X  No.  ‘2t>G,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 
COXTBITTB  : 

I.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister. 

IL  Completion  of  St  Paul’s. 

III.  Baron  Stockinar. 

IV.  Consciousn.'HS  of  Dogs. 

V.  Velasquez. 

VI.  A  French  Dlplopiatist  In  Italy. 

VII.  East  African  Slave  Trade. 

VIII.  Position  of  Parties. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-strsst. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 
fPHTS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MKNTS. 

K.  LAZKNBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Recei])t8  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauoes,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  wliich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  Imitation  of  their  goods,  witii  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public. — 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendlsli 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  I’ortiiian  square), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 


X  which  the  sekmee  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for.  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  sfieak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  w<«8  oonsiderra  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficatry  nnd  safety  of  this  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstmU-d,  by  unsolicitated  testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  tliat 
public  opinion  proclaims  this  us  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

Tliese  I’ills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  t'hemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  lAd.  and  28.  9d  per  box. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  4s., 

^|’»HE  EPISTLES  and  ART  of 

JL  POETRY  of  HORACE  Translated  Into 
English  metre.  By  ANDREW 
F.R.Ji.E.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sw- 
geons  of  Edinburgh  ;  Author  of  ‘  A  Tr"*"***"®”, 
of  the  Satires  ot  Horace  into  English  metre, 
etc.  etc. 

Published  by  W.  P.  NIMMO,  Edinburgh-  Sold 
by  Hi.MPKIN.  MARSHALL,  and  OU.,  London, 
and  all  Booksellers. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Ixizenhy. 


IMPOETANT  TO  INVESTORS, 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Counsel 

AND  Comfort.— A  disordered  stomach 
throws  tlie  whole  system  out  of  gear,  and  renders 
us  unfitted  both  for  work  and  amusement.  A  few 
doses  of  these  strengthening  and  purifying  lills, 
taken  according  to  the  accompanying  directions, 
will,  however,  speedily  restore  order,  and  re¬ 
liable  the  stomach  to  digest  its  food  without 
difficulty.  These  excellent  Pills  are  suitable  alike 
for  the  peer  as  the  peasant,  the  soldier  and  the 
sailor,  and  particularly  for  liome  and  forei^i 
colonists.  Holloway’s  Pills  are  very  useful  in 
checking  feverish  attacks,  bilions  complaints,  and 
inflammations.  They  liave  also  made  the  most 
signal  cures  in  cases  of  dropsy,  and  diseases  of 
tlie  kidneys  heart,  and  lungs,  when  the  sufferers 
seemed  past  tlie  aid  of  mi-dicine. 


/OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

V/  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half -pints. 

I.aboratory,  3rt  Long-acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


'^PHE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

X  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
C'OflIPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  Baron 
1  Jebig’s,  the  inventor’s,  signature.  Beware  of  all 
imitation  extract. 


r  ES  ETATS-UNIS  D’EUROPE,” 

Xj  Weekly  Organ  of  the  International 
I.«<^e  of  Peace  and  Liberty.  JOHN  HORNE, 
19  Leicestei'-square,  lAiudon.  Subscription  for 
six  months.  Six  Shillings.  The  Report  of  the 
Congress  at  Lugano,  Twopence. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXVIII. 

October,  1872.  8vo,  price  Os. 


13  Great  Marlborough- street. 

HDEST  AND  BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


CONTENTS : 

1.  Core.i. 

2.  New  Sljakspeariaii  Interpretations. 
ri.  Memorials  of  Baron  Stockmar. 

4.  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 

.«»,  The  Fiji  Islands. 

fi,  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke. 

7.  The  Projfress  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

8.  Grote’s  Aristotle. 

9.  The  Past  and  Future  of  Naval  Tactics. 

memoirs  of  BARON  STOCKMAR.  By  his  Son, 

Raron  E.  VON  STOCKMAR.  Translated  from  the  Gorman  by 
O.  A.  M.  Edited  by  Professor  Max  3Iiiller.  2  vols..  crown  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 


BRIDES  and  BRIDALS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  B.A., 

Oxon,  Author  of  *  A  Book  about  the  Clergy,’  &c.  2  vols ,  8vo. 

[Next  week. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIEIY  in  FRANCE  and 

ENGLAND.  By  Lady  CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  2voli.,2H. 

voI«mMwmintcrc«t  .nd 

UODERIT  TURKEY.  By  J.  Lewis  Farley,  Censol  of 

the  Sublime  Porte  at  Bristol.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.,  8ro,  14s. 


The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  .TAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDK,  M.A.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Vol  I.,  8to,  price  168.  [On  November  7. 


HISTORY  of  WILLIAM  PENN,  Founder  of 

vmTmv  DIXON.  A  NEW  LIBRARY 

EDITION,  REWRITTEN.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  128. 


estimates  of  the  ENGLISH  KINGS  from 

William  the  Conqueror  to  George  III.  By  J.  LANGTON  SAN¬ 
FORD.  Crown  8vo,  price  128,  6d. 


THE  'NEW  NOVELS. 


The  RISE  of  GREAT  FAMILIES,  other  ESSAYS 

and  STORIE.S.  By  Sir  BERNARD  BURKE,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Ulster 
•  King  of  Arms,  1  vol.,  post  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

TALES  of  the  TEUTONIC  LANDS :  a  Sequel  to 

‘  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.’  By  GEORGE  W.  COX, 
M.A.,  and  EUSTACE  HINTON  JONES.  Crown  8vo, price  10b,  6d. 

SEASIDE  MtJSINGS  on  -SCrNDArS  and  WEEK- 

DAYS.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.,  Author  of  *  The  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson.’  Crown  8vo,  price  38.  6d. 

The  ORBS  AROUND  US ;  a  Series  of  Familiar 

Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Son  and 
Poloured  Pairs  of  Stars.  By  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  B. A.  Crown  8vo, 
price  7b.  6d. 


BESSIE.  By  Julia  Kavanagh,  Author  of  '  Natalie/ 

&c.  3  vols. 

“  Miss  Kavanagh’s  books  are  always  readable  and  ladylike.  She  is  an 
able  exTOnent  oriemale  character,  with  a  charm  of  her  own.  Of  ‘  Bessie  ’ 
he^lf  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  she  is  naive  and  charming,  affectionate 
and  unselfish.  Bessie’s  own  love  story  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  auto¬ 
biography  Mfss  Kavanagh  has  produced.”— Athentcum. 

CLARA  LEVESQUE.  By  William  Gilbert,  Author  of 

•  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,’  ‘  Martha,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

AMY  STENNETT.  3  vols. 

”  A  novel  by  a  new  hand  of  more  than  average  merit.”  .  .  .  ‘‘On  the 
whole  ‘  Amy  Stennett’  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  novels  we  haVe  come 
across  for  a  long  time.” — Athensenm. 

”  A  very  capital,  spirited,  and  interesting  story.”— Standard. 


A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  and 

INDUCTIVE;  a  Connected  View  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence  and 
the  Methods  of  Scientific  Investigation.  By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
Eighth  Edition.  2  vols..  8vo,  price  25s. 

A  BUDGET  of  PARADOXES.  By  Augustus  De 

MORGAN,  F.R.A.S.  and  C.P.S.  Reprinted,  with  the  Author's 
Additions,  from  the  ‘  Athenaeum.’  8vo.  price  15s. 

The  NEW  BIBLE  COMMENTARY,  bv  Bishops  and 

Other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO.  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Part  II. 
lutroduction  to  Exodus;  the  Book  of  Exodus.  8vo,  price  48.  6d. 

The  ODES  and  EPODES  of  HORACE  :  a  Metrical 

Translation  into  English,  with  Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By 
Lord  LYTTON.  With  Latin  Text.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo,  price 
l«is.  6d. 


The  WOMAN  with  a  SECRET.  By  Alice  King, 

Author  of  ‘  Queen  of  Herself,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

‘‘An  interesting  and  readable  novel.  Miss  King  has  the  art  of  seizing  the 
telling  points  of  a  stoiw,  and  is  skilful  in  portraying  character.  Her  lan- 

Suage  is  charmingly  simple  and  correct.  The  plot,  too,  is  weU 
eveloped.” — Examiner. 


WRAYFORD’S  WARD,  and  other  Tales.  By  F.  W. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother’s  Money,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

‘‘  Mr  Robinson  Is  a  good  story-teller.  ‘  Wrayford’s  Ward  ’  is  interesting, 
and  the  incidents  are  graphically  narrated.  Jenny  Merton  is  a  charming 
sketch.” — Saturday  Reriew. 


JANET'S  CHOICE.  By  Mary  Charlotte  Fhillpotts. 

Author  of ’Maggie’s  Secret,’ Ac.  3  vols.  ' 


”  This  book  has  great  merits,  and  is  of  enthralling  interest.” — John  Bull. 


LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME;  with  and  the 

Armnda.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  MACAULAY.  New  Edition. 
16mo,  V^Tiette,  price  38.  6d. 

The  WITCH  of  NEMI,  and  other  Poems.  By 

EDWARD  BRENNAN.  Crown  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTa 


NUOVA  ITALIA;  or,  Tonrs  and  Retonrs  through 

France.  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sicily :  a  Poem  in  Ten  Cantos.  By 
NO.V1ENT1NO,  F.R.G.8.  Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

MEMORIES,  a  LIFE’S  EPILOGUE ;  a  Poem,  with 

Songs  and  other  Lyrics  and  Notes.  Post  8vo,  price  6s. 

The  SCIENCE  and  ART  of  SURGERY;  a  Treatise 

on  Surgical  Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  JOHN  ERIC 
KRICU'EN.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  with  712  Wood- 
cuts.  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  328. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  and  TREATMENT  of  DISEASES 

of  WOMEN,  including  the  DIAGNOSIS  of  PREGNANCY.  By 
GRAILY  HEWITT,  M.D.  Third  Edition,  revised,  and  for  the  most 
part  re-written.  8vo,  with  132  Woodcuts,  price  24s. 

The  ESSENTIALS  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and 

THEaAPKUTICS.  By  ALFRED  AaBING  GABROD;  M.D., 
F.R.8..  &c..  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital.  Fifth  Impression, 
brought  up  to  1870.  Crown  8vo,  price  12s.  6d. 

TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE. 

ON  the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS  and  STRUC- 

TURKS.  By  JOHN  ANDERSON,  C.E.,  Ac.,  Superintendent  of 
Machinery  to  the  War  Department,  Woolwich.  Small  8vo,  price 
3n.  Gd.  [On  Wednesday  next. 


FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  DICKENS. 

Early  in  November  will  be  published,  the  SECOND  VOLUME  of 

The  LIFE  of  CHARLES  DICKENS.  1842-1852.  By 

JOHN  FORSTER.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  The  Third 
Volume  will  complete  the  work. 

The  LIFE  of  CHARLES  DICKENS.  Vol.  I.  Twelfth 

Edition. 

ROME.  By  Francis  Wey.  Containing  246  beautiful 

Illustrations.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  W.  STORY,  Author  ot 
*  Koba  di  Roma.’  1  vol.,  super-royal  4to. 

[October  21. 

The  HUMAN  RACE.  By  Louis  Figuier.  With 

243  Engravings  on  Wood  and  8  Chromo-Lithograpbs.  Demy  8vo. 

[October  15. 

TRAVELS  iu  INDO-CHINA  and  the  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

By  LOUIS  de  CARNE,  Member  of  the  Commission  of  Exploration 
of  the  Mekong.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

[October  21. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

3  vols.  [This  day. 


London  •  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS.’ 


FOR  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  IN  TOWN  AND  COU.VTRV. 

WILL  SHE  BEAR  IT?  a  Tale  of  the  Weald.  3  voU 

3I».  cd.  ■’ 

The  SURGEON’S  SECRET.  By  Stdket  Mosttn,  Author 

of  ‘  Plerplexlty,”  &c. 

The  D’EYNCOURTS  of  FAIRLEIOH.  By  Thomvb 

ROWLAND-SKEMP.  3  vols.,  318.  Od. 

The  SEDOEBOROUOH  WORLD:  a  Novel  Bv 

A.  FAREBROTHER.  2vol3.,2l3.  ’ 

BETWEEN  TWO  LOVES.  By  Robert  J.  Griffiths 

LL.D.  3  vols.,  313.  6d.  ’ 

BUILDING  UPON  SAND.  By  Elizabeth  J.  Ltsaoht. 

I  vol.,  price  lOs.  6d. 

"It  is  an  eminently  ladylike  story,  and  pleasantly  told.  ...  We  can 
safely  recommend  ‘  Building  upon  Sand  ’  as  agreeable  light  reading  •  and  it 
possesses  the  great  merit  orbemg  in  one  volume.’’— Graphic. 

GRAY  WORTH  ;  a  Story  of  Country  Life.  By  Caret 

HAZELWOOD.  3  vols.,  3l8.  6d. 

"  Carey  Hazelwood  has  a  keen  eye  for  character,  and  can  write  well 
The  contrast  between  the  practical  and  the  ideal  life  as  exemplified  in  the 
characters  of  Dr  Perry  and  Mr  Benson,  the  over-conscientious  curate  is 
admirably  drawn.’’— Examiner. 

“  Many  traces  of  good  feeling  and  good  taste,  little  touches  of  quiet 
humour,  denoting  kindly  observation,  and  a  genuine  love  of  the  country." 
-  Standard. 

SONS  of  DIVES  :  the  Popular  New  Story.  2  vols.,  218. 

"  A  well-principled  and  natural  story.  The  interest  of  the  book  increases 
as  the  tale  procet'ds.’’ — Athensum. 

"  A  fair,  readable,  business-like,  well-ending  love  story  .  .  .  The  volumes 
bear  no  author's  name,  but  that  docs  not  interfere  with  the  interest  of 
them.*’— Illustrated  London  News. 

"  A  good  and  well-told  story  of  modem  life,  with  characters  that  inten'st 
and  a  plot  that,,  stimulates.  .  .  .  The  novel  is  to  be  commended ;  and 
readers  in  search  of  amusement  will  do  well  to  place  its  name  in  their  lists." 
—Sunday  Times. 

PERCY  LOCKHART  ;  or,  the  Hidden  Will.  By  Francis 

WILLOUGHBY  BAXTER.  2  vols.  [Just  ready. 


FIELD-MARSHAL  SIR  JOHN  BURGOYNE,  B.\rt., 

HIS  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Comprising  Extracts  from 
Ills  Journals  during  the  Poninaular  and  Crimean  Wars ;  Letters  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Lords  Hardinge,  Pal¬ 
merston  and  Herbert.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lord  Raglan,  Omar  Pasha, 
and  many  other  celebrated  Men.  Also  the  Private  and  Official  Corre 
spondenceof  Sir  John  Burgoyne  during  the  Crimean  War.  Edited  by 
J.ieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  GEORGE  WROTTESLEY,  Royal  Engineers. 
2  vols.,  8vo.  With  Portrait,  3')s. 


OUB  WORK  in  PALESTINE;  a  History  of  the 

Rescarchos  conducted  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  by  Captains 
WILSON,  ANDERSON,  VVARREN,  &c.  (Issued  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.)  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  Fifty 
Woodcuts  and  Plans.  Fcap.Svo,  38.  Od. 


A  SEARCH  after  SUNSHINE;  a  Visit  to  Algeria  in 

1871.  By  Lady  HERBERT,  Author  of  ‘Impressions  of  Spain.. 
Square  crown  8vo.  With  upwards  of  Twenty  Illustrations  engraved 
by  George  Pearson. 


A  LADY  of  the  LAST  CENTURY ;  Mrs  Elizabeth 

MONTAGU.  Including  Letters  of  Mrs  Montagu  never  before  pub¬ 
lished.  Edited  by  Dr  DORAN,  F  S  A.,  Author  of  ‘The  Queens  of 
England  of  the  House  of  Hanover.’  8vo,  153. 


A  SCAMPER  to  SEBASTOPOL  and  JERUSALEM, 

Br  JAMK3CKEAOII.  9vo. 


DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS:  or.  Anecdotes  of  the 

Medical  World  and  Curiosities  of  Metlicinc.  By  JOHN  TIMBS, 
F.8.A.,  Author  of  ‘Lives  of  Wits  and  Humourists.’  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  21a. 


TURNING  POINTS  in  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  Fbedeeick 

ARNOLD.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  21s. 


A  NEW  and  POPULAR  EDITION  of  SOUTH  SEA 

BUBBLES.  By  tlicEAKL  and  the  DOCTOR.  Crown8vo.es. 


A  NEW  and  POPULAR  EDITION  of  DENE 

HOLLOW.  By  Mrs  HENRY  WOOD.  Crown  8vo,  63. 


PEOPLE’S  EDITION. of  FRANK  BUCKLAND’S 

CURIOSITIES  of  NATURAL  HISTORY.  4  vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  Its. 
Or  the  Series  separately  as  under : 


Ist  Series.— Rats,  Snakes,  Serpents,  Fishes,  Frogs,  Slonkeys,  Ac. 

2nd  Series. — Fossils,  Be.or.’*,  Wolves,  Cats,  Eagles,  Hedgehogs,  the 
Rigs,  Eels,  Herrings,  Whales,  Pigs,  &c.  Ac. 

:ird  Series.— Wild  Ducks,  Salmon,  Lions,  Tigers,  Foxes,  Porpoises, 
Fleas,  Wonderful  People,  Ac.  . 

To  bo  published  in  Four  Monthly  Volumes,  the  first  of  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  November  Ist. 


and  nearer,  and  closer  yet  to  the  edge  of  the  gaping  gulf— not  until  ne  nas 
got  you  on  the  very  brink,  and  then  he  will  seize  you  and  demoniacally  drag 
you  into  the  abyss  of  black  despair  for  ever,  what!  you  never  did  it? 
Incorrigible  liar!  Can  we  not  see  your  victims  writhing  in  agony  there 
now?  Do  you  ask  where?  Why,  everywhere!  In  the  highways  and 
;  byways  :  in  the  town,  and  in  the  country ;  in  high  places,  and  in  low  phwes; 
in  the  east,  in  the  west,  in  the  north,  in  the  south ;  at  home  and  abroad;  on 


ill  the  east,  in  the  west,  in  the  north,  in  the  south ;  at  home  and  abroad;  on 
islands,  on  continents,  on  rivers,  on  the  high  seas;  everywhere,  you 
Insidious  Thief!  we  see  your  infernal  handicraft,  working  desolation,  deso¬ 
lation-desolation  to  the  bitter  end !  ’  .  ,  -  w  » 

‘‘Tlie  reader  must  not  imagine  that  the  book  consists  of  nothing  but 
vituperation,  however.  There  are  some  humorous  touches  in  it,  Md  the 
character  of  Uncle  Wood,  the  sailor,  Is  excellently  drawn.  —Lloyd  s 
Weekly  Newspaper. 

SECOND  EDITION  of  ‘  PUTTYPUT’S  PROTEGEE ;  ’ 

or.  Road.  Rail,  and  River :  a  Humorous  Stor)',  in  Three  Books,  By 
HENRY  GEORGE  CHURCHILL.  1  vol.,  crown  8yo.  (Uniform 
with  ‘The  Mistress  of  Langdule  Hall’),  with  14  Illustrations  by 
Wallis  Mackay,  post  free,  43. 

.  THE  FOURTEEN  FULL-P^VGE  ILLUSTRATIONS; 

1.  Thu  Voyage  of  Discovery  (Frontis-  8.  Bob  and  Dollops. 

piece).  9.  The  Devonsherry  Brothers. 

2.  The  Escape  from  Bortonbrook  10.  A  Waif  from  the  Ocean. 

Asylum  (Vignette).  11.  Half  a  Loaf  better  than  no 

Bread.  ^  , 

12  The  Dissolution  of  Partnership. 
13.  The  Particular  Purpose. 

4  a  A1P«  thA.t  KDOS 


NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITION  of  PROFESSOR 

t1oN*\r\  I^NGLISH-LATIN  and  LATIN-ENGLISH  DIC- 

This  Work  his  undergone  careful  revl.>*lon,  and  now  on  the  publication  of 
the  Thirfeenth  Edition,  the  whole  Work  (1.370  pages)  is  reduced  to  78.  6d., 
thus  making  it  by  far  the  cheapest  Dictionary  in  the  Kingdom. 


NEW  EDITION  of  the  LIVES  of  WITS 

HU.MOLTRI8T.S.  By  JOHN  IIMBS,  F.S.A..  Author  of  ‘  Ar 
of  Puiuters,’  ‘Things  not  Generally  Known.’  2  vols. 
8vo,  128.  * 


PRESLDENT  THIERS’  HISTORY  of  the  GREAT 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  5  vols.  With  Forty-one  finely  executed 
Engravings  by  Grealbatch  illustrative  of  the  Persons  and  Scenes  of 
the  French  Revolution.  30s. 


4.  The  Happy  Family. 

5.  The  Road!  Hunted  Down! 

Away. 

6.  The  Lucky  Number. 

7.  Bob  Benbrow’s  Party. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  ^ 

HALL  :  ’  a  Romance  of  the  West  Riding.  By  ROSA  M.  K 
With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  P.  Sxelton,  post  free,  48, 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  ami  SON,  New’  Burlington  street. 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


LONDON  :  SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  Publisher,  34  Southami'ton 
street.  Strand. 


Loudon:  IMnted  by  CiiAnLEs  W.  Retnell,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-offlee,  16  Little  Pultenej 
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